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How much of happiness and personal advantage 
is lost, at this out-door season, because so many peo- 
ple are blind to the lesser glories of the woods and 
fields! What Lowell says of the homely dandelion : 
“ Most hearts never understand 

To take it at God’s value, but pass by - 

The offered wealth with unrewarded eye ”— 
is scarcely less true of the treatment the majority of 
people bestow on the rest of nature’s largess. 
Heathen idols are not the only things in the world 
that have eyes, and see not. 








In these midsummer days, days of travel and of 
exposure, the safest place is the post of duty ; and 
recreation may be the prime duty of the hour. 
Where would God have us to be just now? That is 
the question for us to consider. When that question 
is settled, we need have no worry over danger from 
any source. If you ought be at home right through 
the hot weather, home is the safest place you could 
find. If you ought to be away from home, away 
from home is your safety—even though you are on 
the deck of a steamer when her boiler bursts, as 
you are going from home. 

Everybody is making mistakes. Everybody is 
finding out afterwards that he has made a mistake. 
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ping to worry over a mistake already made. The 
temptation is irresistible, when one has slipped on 
an orange-peel, or a banana-skin, to turn back and 
see just where and how he slipped. But if a man is 
hurrying to the depot, along the average city side- 
walk, he would do better to look out for the next 
slipping-place, and guard against it, than to turn 
round and walk backwards, with his eyes on the 
place where he slipped last, and his mind full 
of worry because he did slip there. And a man 
would stand a better chance of catching his train, 
by letting the old slipping-places alone. “ Forget- 
ting those things which are behind” includes the 
forgetting to worry over the irremediable past. 
“Reaching forth unto those things which are before” 
is the “one thing” for every child of God to do in 
spite of the many mistakes which at the best he has 
certainly made. 


We need to remind durselves, once in a while, that 
the English language, or whatever language we use 
in daily speech, is by no means a thing which may 
be employed indifferently among all classes in the 
social world, with any certainty that one’s meaning 
will be understood. The mere fact that two persons 
“speak English” is no guarantee that the language 
of one of them will not be in large measure unintel- 
ligible to the other ; for not only does pronunciation 
differ in the several classes of society and in the 
various parts of a country, but also one man’s vocab- 
ulary will include a great many words whose mean- 
ing is as obscure or unknown, to another, as though 
they were French or Chinese. A popular writer on 
language says, with entire truth: “I know that the 
servants that wait on us at table often understand 
almost as little of what we say in our talk, over even 
the most common topics of the day, as if we were 
speaking in a foreign language. I say that I know 
this, because I have made experiments which enable 
me to know it.” Nor is this truth applicable only to 
servants, orto naval officers and special craftsmen, of 
whom this writer goes on to speak, or to the conspic- 
uously illiterate, or to children. One of the first 
duties of persons who have any occasion to act as 
instructors of others,—and who does not, at one time 
or another ?—is to make sure that they are speaking 
“in a tongue understanded of the people.” 


One of the regular tasks of Miss Frances Ridley 
Havergal, the well-known religious poet, during the 
early months of last year,—which was also the last 
year of her earthly life,—was to make a brief daily 
record in a little “Journal of Mercies.” Her 
recently published biography prints this list, for the 
first three months in which it was kept; and there 
is a useful lesson in the record—which was partly 
spiritual and partly material, and in which the home- 
liest and most trivial occurrences were noted side by 
side with high religious blessings. Too many diaries 
are anything but “journals of mercies;” and the 
unwritten diaries of the heart are not likely to be 
any more full of recorded subjects for gratitude. Of 
one thing we may be certain: that no day goes by, 
however unfortunate our condition and however 
saddened our hearts, in which there is not one thing, 
at least, of which we not only may think, but ought 
to think, in a special way, as a subject for sincere 





But there can be no greater mistake than the stop- 





for joy among negative blessings only ; for gratitude 
that “ things are no worse,” however much that may 
be a duty, by no means ends our obligation in the 
line of joyful remembrance of God’s goodness. The 
poet who kept the journal we have mentioned, said 
that she did not make entry of one mercy in a thou- 
sand, but simply noted the one which seemed upper- 
most in her mind. Ought any of us to do less than 
this,—in thought, if we do not care to write it? 
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If a man wants to be sure of public notice, let him 
make a foolof himself. He may do a great many 
good things; he may be discreet and faithful in his 
sphere for long years, without attracting general 
attention. He may even incline to the opinion that 
he is of small account in the community anyway ; 
and that it matters little whether he does well or ill. 
But let him once be guilty of a gross folly or a gross 
sin, and he will find himself the centre of gaze in a 
wider circle than he supposed would ever be aware 
of his existence. As the poet Landor phrased it: 
“ Alas, how soon the hours are over 

Counted us out to play the lover: 

And how much narrower is the stage 

Alloted us to play the sage! 

But when we play the fool, how wide 

The theatre expands! Beside, 

How long the audience sits before us: 

How many prompters, what a chorus! ” 
There are almost no exceptions to this rule. With 
the world as it is, evil is surer of immediate attention 
than good. Mr. Ruskin has suggested on this point 
that while medicine or nourishing food often fails of 
its desired work, poison never fails. Beef-tea or 
quinine may have no effect in giving strength to a 
sick child; but a grain of strychnine would be sure 
to do its work. If you are determined to do right, 
you may have to be in doubt about your reward ; 
but if you consent to do wrong, you will have a larger 
return than you bargained for. 


A WIFE’S SHARE IN A HUSBAND'S 
SUCCESS. 

Error is more common than truth in ihe world. 
Injustice is more common than justice. And no 
error is more common than the belief that injustice 
is universal. No injustice is greater than the claim 
that justice is wholly lost sight of among men. 
Because God reigns, truth has a sure foothold on the 
earth, in spite of all its enemies; and justice makes 
itself felt by the true children of God, whether it 
has many or few opposers. But despairing souls 
who grieve over abounding error, and wince under 
oppressive injustice, are apt to lose sight of every- 
thing except that which they bemoan ; and to incline 
to the conviction that nothing better is to be seen 
than that which is now before their eyes. Take for 
an example man’s estimate of woman’s worth and 
work in comparison with his own. There is a great 
deal of error and a great deal of injustice just here ; 
but that does not prove that error and injustice are 
universal on this point. Yet this latter is too often 
taken for granted by writers on the subject. 

So large minded a woman as Mrs. Oliphant, in a 
recent essay on The Grievances of Women, takes 
the ground that all the differences about the legal 
rights of women are of minor importance alongside 





thankfulness. Nor need we look for such subjects 


of the universal underestimate of the actual per- 
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formances of her sex, inasmuch as “any actual 
injury is trifling in comparison with an injurious 
sentiment, which pervades and runs through life.” 
“It seems to me,” she says, “that the first and 
largest and most fundamental of all the grievances 
of women is this: that they never have, since the 
world began, got the credit of that share of the work 
of the world which has fallen naturally to them, 
and which they have, on the whole, faithfully per- 
formed through all vicissitudes.” Woman “is given 
within due limitations a good deal of praise; but 
very rarely any justice. I scarcely remember any 
writer who has ever ventured to say that the half of 
the work of the world is actually accomplished by 
women ; and very few husbands who would be other- 
wise than greatly startled and amazed, if not indig- 
nant, if not derisive, ac the suggestion of such an 
idea as that the work of their wives was equal to 
their own.” Now the good thing about this com- 
plaint of Mrs. Oliphant is, that it emphasizes a 
truth concerning the credit due to woman in the 
world, which is too often lost sight of among men. 
Mrs. Oliphant might even make her claim for 
woman’s share in the work of the race larger and 
more comprehensive, without overstepping the bounds 
of strictest truth. But her error is, in supposing 
that she stands alone in this claim, or that only 
those of her own sex are in agreement with her 
opinions so far. When the prophet Elijah thought 
that everything was going wrong in Israel, he 
moaned out despairingly to the Lord: “The chil- 
dren of Israel have forsaken thy covenant; .. . and 
¥, even I only, am left.” To this complaint of the 
prophet the Lord’s answer was: “ Yet I have left 
me seven thousand in Israel, all the knees which 
have not bowed unto Baal, and every mouth which 
hath not kissed him.” And now if literature were 
searched for the evidence in the case under discus- 
sion, Mrs. Oliphant would find that at least seven 
thousand times as many writers as she supposes 
have taken her extremest ground in defense of 
woman’s credit for at least half the work—and a 
great deal more than half of the best work—in the 
world, from the beginning until now. Nevertheless, 
as we said before, there are some husbands who do 
not yet recognize the truth on this subject; and it is 
well for them to be reminded of the undeniable facts 
in the case. 

Among the earlier writers on the good work of 
woman are the inspired writers. It is no empty praise 
for her attractions of person and manner that the 
Book of Proverbs lavishes on the true wife; but it 
is a meed of credit to her for doing pretty much 
everything that is to be done, in the house and outside 
of it, for her husband’s personal and property interests : 


“She seeketh wool and flax, 
And worketh willingly with her hands. 
She is like the merchants’ ships, 
She bringeth her food from afar. 
She riseth while it is yet night, 
And giveth meat to her household, 
And a portion to her maidens, 
She considereth a field and buyeth it, 
With the fruit of her hands she planteth a vineyard.” 


And so the story goes on, showing her as purveyor, 
provider, overseer, almoner, manufacturer, dealer, 
wife, mother ; 
“She looketh well to the ways of her household, 
And she eateth not the bread of idleness,” 
While for the other side of the house, 


“Her husband is known in the gates, 
When he sitteth among the elders of the land”— 


as the husband who has such a wife is pretty sure 
to be. Who can say that that writer does not claim 
that more than half the work is done by woman? 
And from the days of Solomon downward a like 
picture of the true wife’s work has been seen in all 
the shifting lights of literature. 

That there are unworthy and inefficient wives who 
are a drag upon their husbands, as there are also 
worthless and cruel husbands who are supported as 
well as endured by their wives, cannot be questioned, 





But we are speaking of the great drift of facts in the 
story of the race, when we say that as a rule men 
owe not only their happiness but their success in life 
more to their wives than to themselves ; that the 
wives deserve specifically the credit of the larger 
share of their husbands’ attainments and acquisi- 
tions, in the sphere of wealth, social position, official 
station, influence, reputation, diplomacy, science, 
philosophy, and literature. Nor is there a lack in 
any one of these spheres of the heartiest rendering of 
such credit to their wives, by husbands of eminence 
in that sphere. Among modern statesmen, Lafayette, 
Guizot, Burke, Earl Canning, William Von Hum- 
boldt, Lord Palmerston, and Lord Beaconsfield, have 
each and all told in glowing terms of their indebted- 
ness to their wives for their highest successes ; and 
their biographers have presented the proofs that 
this credit was deserved. Of Madame Von Hum- 
boldt it is said, that her rare powers of mind 
and heart won friends for her husband, and 
enabled him both to gain and to hold positions 
of eminence, while “over Humboldt her in- 
fluence from the first moment during her life and 
beyond it, was irresistible ; when she was dead, 
his days were devoted to her memory.” Lady Palm- 
erston became a politician in order to serve her 
husband’s interests. “To place him and keep him 
in what she thought his proper position, to make 
people see him as she saw him, to bring lukewarm 
friends, carping rivals, or exasperated adversaries, 
within the genial atmosphere of his conversation, to 
tone down opposition and conciliate support—this 
was thenceforth the fixed purpose and master pos- 
session of her life.” And while compassing all this, 


she was in immediate charge of, her household, and 


of some of her husband’s most important landed 
interests, overseeing both outlays and income, and 
examining and passing upon all the accounts. In 
our own country the well-known instances are 
numerous, of men elected to high office, or kept in 
it, by the direct efforts of their untiring and devoted 
wives ; while the part which good wives have had 
in making other statesmen capable and worthy, and 
in guarding them from fatal blunders, or from dis- 
couragement under peculiar pressure, is admitted by 
these men themselves, in all their freer confidences 
concerning their personal affairs. 

In the higher departments of thought and scholar- 
ship, quite as often as in the realm of politics, men 
have owed and ascribed their success to the co-opera- 
tion, as well as to the sympathy and affectionate inter- 
est, of their wives in their life work. Sir James 
Mackintosh had a great deal more to say of his wife 
than that she was “the most faithful of wives, and a 
mother as tender as children ever had the misfortune 
to lose.” She was, to use his own words: “a woman 
who, by tender management of my weaknesses, grad- 
ually corrected the most pertinacious of them. She 
became prudent from affection ; and though of the 
most generous nature, she was taught frugality and 
economy by her love for me. She gently reclaimed 
me from dissipation, propped my weak and irreso- 
lute nature, urged my indolence to all the exertion 
that has been useful and creditable to me, and was 
perpetually at hand to admonish my heedlessness or 
improvidence.” Of the distinguished wife of Sir 
William Hamilton it is said by his biographer : “ She 
contended wisely against a sort of energetic indo- 
lence which characterized him, and which, while he 
was always laboring, made him apt to put aside the 
task actually before him.” Nor was Lady Hamil- 
ton satisfied with merely spurring her husband to 
orderly work. She worked with and for him, pre- 
paring with her own hand all his copy for the press. 
“The number of pages in her handwriting, filled 
with abstruse metaphysical matter, original and 
quoted, bristling with propositional and syllogistic 
formul, that are still preserved, is perfectly marvel- 
ous.” John Stuart Mill’s testimony to his wife says 
that she was “the inspirer and in part the author 
of all that is best in my writings;” and that 
“her great and loving heart, her noble soul, her 





clear, powerful, original, and comprehensive intel- 
lect, made her the guide and support, the instructor 
in wisdom, the example in goodness, as she was the 
chief earthly delight, of those who had the happiness 
to belong to her. . . . Her influence has been felt 
in many of the greatest improvements of the age, 
and will be in those still to come.” The still young 
wife of Professor Henry Fawcett is not only herself 
a writer on political economy, having published a 
volume on that theme when only twenty-two years 
of age, but she literally furnishes eyes to her blind 
husband, and enables him to pursue his studies, and 
to maintain himself in university or parliament. 
George Grote declared that but for his wife’s assist- 
ance he could never have written his History of 
Greece. Thomas Carlyle says that “for forty years” 
his wife “was the true and loving helpmate of her 
husband, and by act and word unweariedly for- 
warded him, as none else could, in all of worthy that 
he did or attempted.” Dr. Holmes in his memoir of 
John Lothrop Motley, tells of Motley’s wife, “to 
whom his life owed so much of its success and its 
happiness.” And the indefatigable Dr. S. Austin 
Allibone has given his industrious wife the credit of 
writing out for the press some fifteen thousand pages 
of manuscript—if we remember correctly—for his 
extensive biographical and bibliographical diction- 
aries. And so it might be shown in all the field of 
literature, higher and lower. 

In practical life, a man is at the best but halfa 
man—-and sometimes less than half. 

“ Either sex alone 

Js half itself, and in true marriage lies 

Nor equal, nor unequal : each fulfills 

Defect in each, and always thought in thought, 

Purpose in purpose, will in will, they grow.” 
The iron-willed Luther would have broken under 
the untiring strain on his endurance, but for the 
firmer hearted Catharine, whose courage and faith 
stood, at times, between her husband and despair. 
Gentle-spirited George Herbert owed it to Mistress 
Jane that he was a model “country parson.” So in 
the preachers and pastors of to-day; very many of 
them would be unable to sustain themselves in their 
pulpit and parish work, were it not for their wise 
and devoted wives. The writer of this could name 
at least one instance where the wife of an indolent 
pastor often wrote her husband’s sermons, in addition 
to all her ordinary household duties, in order to keep 
him from coming to shame by open failure. And 
many a lawyer or physician would never have 
reached his present standing in his profession, or 
been enabled to sustain himself there, without his wife’s 
skillful management of his household affairs, and her 
wisely employed address in winning him friends and 
patrons. It is largely the same in commercial circles, 
as in those of thought and feeling. Commodore 
Vanderbilt credited his wife with practically setting 
him up in business by furnishing him—out of her 
unlooked-for savings—the capital for his first enter- 
prise in the steam carrying line; and for fifty years 
after that beginning he found a large element of his 
prosperity in her counsel and co-work. Many a dis- 
tinguished banker, and merchant, and manufacturer, 
to-day would have no hesitation in saying that it was 
to his wife’s wise management, and to her timely aid 
and cheer, that he was kept up in some emergency, 
or tided over some threatened disaster, so that he 
avoided the bankruptcy or financial ruin which 
for a time stared him in the face. 

Indeed, it is in the ordinary range of practical 
life that a wife’s work and a wife’s true worth appear 
to best advantage in comparison with her husband’s. 
The average wife does a great deal more work than 
the average husband. She works more hours, and 
she works harder than he does. And the average 
wife is a great deal nearer perfection than the aver- 
age husband. In three cases out of four, take the 
community through, the entire family would be the 
gainer if the husband put all his earnings into his 
wife’s hands for disbursement and investment. And 
as to any good wife’s fair share in the earnings of 
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the common partnership, if a husband thinks that 
she is not entitled to quite as much as he is, he greatly 
overestimates his personal worth and the value of 
his personal services, in comparison with the work 
and the worth of the other member of the firm. 
And oh! the unspeakable help which the true and 
patient wives give to the prodigal and wayward 
husbands, who would be irremediably lost but for 
this unfailing love and sympathy and assistance in 
their need. There lies before us, as we write, a letter 
from one of these husbands telling of his wife’s wel- 
come to him, when he had returned from a sad and 
shameful absence. “I found my wife ready to for- 
give me, and loving me,” he says. “She has work 
in a factory, and by working from seven in the morn- 
ing until eight, and sometimes ten, at night she can 
earn three dollars a week. There are three children, 
and she has clothed and fed them; but’ the food has 
been bread and water. Why, my friend, prisoners 
at the very worst fare better than my wife does! She 
is a Christian ; nota word of complaint comes from her. 
She is so patient, and never says to me, ‘ If you had done 
right I might have had a comfortable home.’ But I 
feelit just the same. My wife carries an empty lunch- 
basket to the shop with her, so that the other girls 
shall think she has a lunch at noon. She said the 
other night when she came home, ‘O John! when 
you get work we will have some meat once in a while, 
—won’t we?’ This was not a complaint, but was said 
in a hopeful tone. Just ask yourself if you think I 
could be so wicked as to ever drink another glass of 
liquor so long as I could remember those words.” 
Who did the most work, and had the hardest time of 
it, in that family? To whom did the husband there 
credit the largest amount of toil and worth? 

“T am sure,” says Dr. Bushnell, in one of his 
recently published home letters, “that there is 
nothing more beautiful, and more to be envied by the 
poets, than this same charm of power by which a 
good wife detains her husband. It is not an ambi- 
tious, noisy power ; it is silent, calm, persuasive, and 
often so deep as to have its deeper hold than. con- 
sciousnessitself. She does not take him away from the 
rough world and its drudgeries—does not make him 
less than a man, but still he will, in all he does, be 
her man ; and if the rough calls of duty which worry 
him give way for a time, then he discovers that she 
is still presiding over his happiness, and as a very 
small helm, guiding his way. He is proud of 
her without knowing it, loves her when he is too 
weary ‘or too much bent on his objects to be con- 
scious of his love, deposits his soul in hers, and 
thinks it still his own. She ministers, and is seldom 
ministered unto. She makes his future, and ascribes 
it to himself. 

It is in this co-work of husband and wife, in this 
sharing by the wife in all the toils and successes of 
her husband, that God’s primal plan for the married 
state is attained, and that “they twain shall be one 
flesh.” ‘“ Wherefore they are no more twain, but one 
flesh. What, therefore, God hath joined together, 
let not man put asunder.” 


’ 


CHILDHOOD’S LESSON TO MANHOOD. 

There is an intellectual, as well as a spiritual, lesson 
in the explicit declarations of the Saviour that the 
kingdom of heaven is open to those only who become 
as little children. The highest enjoyment and the 
truest happiness of this life, as well as of the life to 


world seem only a field for the enjoyment of true 
happiness and the exercise of noble impulses. 

One great charm of childhood is its absence of 
reserve, in all that it does. Whatever may employ 
its time and its energies is undertaken with the 
whole soul, and with no background of unwise intro- 
spection, or dark malevolence, or hidden disloyalty. 
A pure and happy boy or girl is quite sure to 
be single-minded in every occupation; and not 
until unwholesome growth brings with it an ele- 
ment of selfishness and distrust, is this complete 
surrender to the employment of the hour trans- 
muted into a half-hearted and mechanical way of 
thinking and acting. The men and women who 
really succeed in the tasks to which they apply them- 
selves, are those who give themselves absolutely to 
the performance of the work in hand, without stop- 
ping to count beforehand all the possibilities of 
failure and all the dangers which may follow upon 
success. Wise men and wise children are at one in 
their firm conviction that whatever is worth doing, 
is worth doing with all the powers of one’s nature; 
and the almost amusing solemnity with which a child 
sets himself to the performance of his seemingly 
trivial task or idle play, is but the prototype of the 
fullness of consecration with which the successful 
man devotes himself to his grander, but not more 
heartily espoused, undertakings. The child has no 
time for foolish questionings or traitorous distrust ; 
like Margaret Fuller, he “accepts the universe ” as 
a place in which he is to be good and happy, and is 
to succeed in the present undertaking. When we 
refuse to follow this spontaneity and completeness of 
self-devotion, and work in a half-hearted way, more 
willing to discount possible calamities than to dis- 
cover present blessings, we find too late that we have 
missed the end for which we have striven, and em- 
bittered the time in which we have sought it. 

It is this lesson, taught by childhood, which Mr. 
Gladstone enforces when he says: “A life that is to 
be active ought to find refreshment in the midst of 
labors,—nay, to draw refreshment from them. But 
this it cannot do, unless the man can take up the 
varied employments of the world with something 
of a child-like freshness. .It is that especial light 
of heaven, described by Wordsworth in his Ode 
on Intimations of Immortality from Recollections of 
Early Childhood; that light ‘which lies about us in 
our infancy,’ which attends the youth upon his way ; 
but at length 

‘The man perceives it die away 
And fade into the light of common day.’ 


Its radiance still plays about those few who strive 
earnestly to keep themselves unspotted from the 
world, and are victors in the strife.’ And Mr. 
Gladstone himself is a fine illustration of the truth 
which he states. Whatever success he has gained, 
as the first of living orators, as England’s premier, 
or as a weighty writer upon classical themes and sub- 
jects of contemporary importance, has unquestion- 
ably been won by his habit of giving himself 
fully to the task in hand, with no more worry, 
and no more subdivision of interests, than he 
would have shown when a sturdy British boy. If 
he is to form a cabinet, or to write a book on the 
Homeric poems, or to recreate himself in his favorite 
woods, he does so without misgivings, and with no 
dark spectres of other possible duties or dangers in 
the background. A hundred other like examples 





SABBATH BELLS. 
BY RAY PALMER, D.D, 


Come to God’s temple! On the still air swelling, 
Softly and sweetly floats the morning chime ; 

Dear Sabbath bells! their echoing tones are telling 
That now to worship calls the holy ‘time. 

Borne on the breezes, hark! their notes come flowing 
Like liquid music on the listening ear : — ; 
“Come to God’s house, each heart with rapture flowing ; 

Come, praise heaven’s King ; behold, he waits to hear! 
‘Come, aged pilgrims, who with years are bending ; 
Come ye whose strong arms life’s sore burdens bear ; 
Young men and maidens, your fair presence lending, 
Come ye, with childhood ; throng the house of prayer. 
“Come ye whose hearts are freighted deep with sorrow, 
Whose cheeks are wet with many a bitter tear ; 
Ye who are care-worn, anxious for the morrow, 
Lose on your Father’s bosom every fear, 
“Come not with incense, myrrh and spices bringing, 
Come to God’s throne with loving hearts and pure ; 
Lift your glad voices, his high praises singing, 
He waits to bless,—his promise standcth sure.” 
So speak the church bells in their sweet vibration ; 
So to God’s temple summon they our feet ; 
With all the holy, we for his salvation 
Will pay our homage at the mercy-seat. 


THE GOSPEL’S SUCCESS IN JERUSALEM. 


BY PROFESSOR T,. W. COIT, D.D. 


Soon after our Lord’s resurrection, his apostles were 
arraigned for preaching in his name, before the highest 
ecclesiastical tribunal in Jerusalem. This tribunal was 
the Sanhedrin ; or, as we moderns might have called it, 
the Star-chamber, or Inquisition of Judaism. The charge 
under which the apostles were indicted was, that they 
had presumed to preach at all, in the very place where 
the highest court of Judaism held its sessions, and then 
that they had preached so earnestly and so successfully 
that this place was absolutely filled with their doctrine. 
(Acts 5 : 28.) 

Now such facts, how criminal soever in the sight 
of the Sanhedrin, are believed to be of no small impor- 
tance to ourselves, as illustrating the truth and prevalence 
of our religion, at a most critical period of its existence. 
It ig proposed in a short essay to establish this point ; but, 
meanwhile, it wili be well for us to remember, if the 
charge brought against Christianity redounds to its credit, 
great emphasis may be placed upon its value. The charge 
is the charge of enemies and opponents; and if it can be 
turned back upon them, they cannot deny its truth, and 
we may glean abounding comfort from such an issue. 

And this can be done readily, by considering the place 
where the apostles commenced their preaching,—the last 
of all places for them to have done so, in the estimation 
of their accusers. 

It was Jerusalem; and of all places on the globe, if 
Christianity were an imposture, and the resurrection an 
old wives’ fable, that were indeed the last place to intro- 
duce and recommend the claims of such a system as the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Had the apostles begun to preach at Athens, for 
example, instead of meeting armed hostility, they might 
but have encountered that restless and peevish Grecian 
curiosity, which was always prying after something new 
(Acts 17:21). Paul’s auditors on Mars Hill did, not 
ring out indictments, as did the Sanhedrin. They merely 
said, “May we know what this new doctrine whereof 
thou speakest is?” And, at the worst, when they had 
delivered what many would have called their tale, they 
might have had to dread the mockery of some, and 
the “We will hear thee again of this matter,” from 
others, and been suffered to depart, as Paul was, unmo- 
lested, from contempt or pity. 

Had they begun in Rome, instead of meeting vindictive 
opponents, they might have been accosted with ‘the civil 


come, are to be attained only by those who carry 
through all the years of their existence the purity, 
the simplicity, and the wholeheartedness of child- 
hood in its truest and best estate. Just as men and 
women lose their enjoyment of bright and pure things, 
does life become to them a commonplace and weari- 
some matter. Just as the element of spontaneity 
dies out, to be replaced by worry and anxiety, does 
the adult life pass from light into darkness, and find 
that advancing years, though they may bring the 
wisdom of experience, offer nothing which is fit to 
take the place of the simple trustfulness and the 
open-hearted enthusiasm which once made the whole 


| inguiry, “ We desire to hear of thee what thou thinkest ; 
| for as concerning this sect, we know that everywhere it 
t | is spoken against” (Acts 28:22). This was all Paul 
plan, and have tried to succeed by living lives in | had to confront, when he began his story there; and he 
which fret predominates over zeal, and in which | was told, moreover, that so slightly known was he him- 
distant happiness is sought at the expense of the | self, as a champion of Christianity, that though he came 
happiness which lies close at hand, in the hearty | to Rome a prisoner for this religion’s sake, not a letter, 
performance of such occupations as ought most to nor even & rumor against him, had been received there. 

concern us. God asks the whole heart; and if wa | Now, if Christianity had been propagated by impostors, 
deny it, we can hope for success neither in spiritual | er perenne poem ie y Save Cameennene 
nor in temporal things. | their undertaking, and with infinitely greater ease would 


: . Thus on that o>. Say they have commenced their undertaking, in a place like 
lives display that saddest of earthly sights, an end Athens, where there was an altar at the service of any- 


which does not crown the work, a last state which is | body, dedicated to “The Unknown God;” or at Rome, 
worse than the first, where an apostle dwelt two whole years in his own hired 


will occur to every reader; and, too, a hundred 
warnings from those who have followed the contrary 
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house, and preached the kingdom of God with all confi- 
dence, no man forbidding him (Acts 28 : 30, 31). 

But to begin at Jerusalem, was to begin with the asser- 
tion of facts which, if untrue, could be proved to 
be untrue, most speedily, and to the shame and 
confusion of all “willful talkers and deceivers.” Yet 
where did the apostles say the chief facts of their story 
had transpired? Why, in Jerusalem. In the very heart 
of Jerusalem was their Master tried. Through the streets 
of Jerusalem had he been dragged as a malefactor, and 
nigh unto the city was the place where he was put to 
death. And, still, but a few days afterwards they preach 
his resurrection,—and where? Not in a corner; not in 
some remote or sequestered city; not in the wilderness, 
where a crowd might assemble unmolested,—but in this 
same Jerusalem, and so around and b<fore the very place 
where their Master was arraigned, that the same enemies 
who had contrived his execution might drag themselves 
to a similar scene of punishment. These same enemies, 
too, admit, unwittingly, the death of Jesus, for they say, 
“Ye intend to bring this man’s blood upon us;” show- 
ing, beyond all possible doubt, that he was “ crucified, 
dead, and buried.’”’ And they admit, unwittingly too, the 
bold, uncompromising, steadfast maintenance of the 
truth by the apostles, when they charge them with a 
direct and deliberate purpose to hold themselves amenable 
for our Saviour’s death,—“ Ye #ntend to bring thie man’s 
blood upon us.” And they do this with added emphasis ; 
for they accuse them of attempting as much, after the 
sternest prohibition, “Did we not straitly command 
you, that ye should not teach in this name?” 

And, now, let one look at the picture thus delineated, 
and see how it bears on its front evidence of the consum- 
mate honesty, fearlessness, and fortitude of those who 
figure in it. The apostles testify to their Lord’s death 
and resurrection, on the very spot where they claim such 
events to have happened,—before the very faces of his 
direst foes,—and With his cross, not yet perhaps taken 
down, all ready for themselves! Ah, how unlike such 
conduct to Mohammed’s appeal to visions of the night, 
and to that of swarms of enthusiasts and self-deluders, 
pretending to inward light and unseen intercourse with 
heaven! How unlike theirs, too, in seeking some safe 
and secluded spot, where madness and folly may nurse 
their strength, till they can come forth, like Death on the 
pale horse, with hell following after, to scare and devas- 
tate the world! 

The apostles had no small task before them, to preach 
at all in Jerusalem. To preach there, in such a manner 
a8 to make Christianity penetrate and fill the unpro- 
pitious city, shows that this religion has a wonderful 
faculty for making its way in the face of most unpromis- 
ing obstacles, which should encourage those who preach 
it fearlessly, and encourage some also who listen to it, 
and are styled “ the weak-hearted.” 

The success of Christianity’s first preachers should 
encourage all who want to preach it, in hope and without 
fear. They may succeed, as thé aposties did, amid the 
most hopeless and hostile. For if there were a spot on 
earth where Christian, preachers might have echoed 
loudly the language of Isaiah,“ Who hath believed our 
report, and to whom hath the arm of the Lord been 
revealed?” one would suppose it to have been the city 
under whose walls the only-begotten Son of God breathed 
out his soul in bitter agony, his very dying pangs the 
subject for railing and infernal glee. Yet, there, in less 
than two-‘months from the date of the Redeemer’s cruci- 
fixion,—even there, we are told, not in the boast of a 
friend, but in the objurgation of an enemy, his 
doctrine is made a grand theme of debate and in- 
terest, and claims thousands of converts. Oh, the 
power of that Spirit, which has but to breathe his 
divine breath into a soul, dead in trespasses and 
sins, and it is enlivened by a new vitality, is born 
again, as the Bible phrases it, born for heaven and im- 
mortality, for glory and bliss eternal. And if, upon the 
slain in Jerusalem, such breath could descend and raise 
up an army of the dead to praise him, where is the spot, 
where is the heart, he cannot enter to establish his soul- 
subduing triumphs? It becomes us to think of such 
achievements, and “take courage.” It becomes us grate- 
fully and hopefully to remember how easy it is for such 


a Comforter to move over the darkness which over-. 


shadows us, and to bring light to those buried in the 


mists and delusions of sin and folly—suffering a chaos of 


the mind. And such thoughts and memories should 
provoke the heartfelt prayer: ‘ O Spirit of all grace and 
mercy, send out thy light and truth, and lead the wan- 
dering and straying by a way they yet have known not. 
Bring them to God’s holy hill and to his dwelling, 
till they find rest and peace for their perplexed and 
harassed, their groping aad self-accusing souls, in One 





whose yoke is easy and whose burden light. Fulfill thy 
prophetic promise of the gospel’s power, ‘And the eyes 
of them that see shall not be dim, and the ears of them 
that hear shall hearken. The heart also of the rash shall 
understand knowledge, and the tongue of the stam- 
merers [and, alas, how many in this land of schools and 
colleges who cannot repeat even the alphabet of reli- 
gion !| shall speak plainly ’ (Isa, 32: 3, 4).” 

And, again, the grand fact that such a place as Jeru- 
salem was filled with Christian doctrine so soon, and so 
completely, is an encouragement not to those only who 
preach such doctrine, but to those who attend to it as 
interested listeners. 

What gates more unlikely for Christian truth and 
grace to enter and bless, than those of a city completely 
up in arms against the ministers of Jesus! The right- 
eous blood of heaven’s messengers had reeked in the 
streets of Jerusalem, from generation to generation. 
And, now, to such a dreary and damning record, she had 
superadded the dwful guilt of shedding the most costly 
blood, and the dearest to Heaven, which earth ever saw. 
Well, if divine compassion could pathetically exclaim, 
before such fresh and heightened criminality, ““O Jerusa- 
lem, Jerusalem, thy house is left unto thee desolate,” 
what can it now say, when an attempt is made there 
to crucify God’s blessed Son afresh, and put:him to open 
shame? What might we expect from it, but a re-echo 
along its streets of the burning words of a fateful prophet, 
“Tt is the day of the Lord’s vengeance, 

And the year of recompenses for the controversy of Zion. 

And the streams thereof shall be turned into pitch, 

And the dust thereof into brimstone, 

And the land thereof shall become burning pitch. 

It shall not be quenched night nor day ; 

The smoke thereof shall go up for ever. 

From generation to generation it shall lie waste, 

None shall pass through it for ever and ever” (Isa, 34: 8-10). 
Nevertheless, with such a most righteous and provok- 
ing opportunity for retribution, this divine compassion 
proved long in suffering, and waited still, as in the days 
of Noah. It held forth the welcome of benignity, and 
wielded not a sword of flame, as at the entrance of a lost 
Paradise. Once more, it sent its ambassadors abroad in 
blood-stained and imperiled Jerusalem, with a message 
which ought to have had a response from its very pav- 
ing-stones, “‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke 
upon you, and learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in 
heart, and ye shall find rest unto your souls” (Matt. 
11: 28, 29). 

Oh! timorous and anxious offender against Heaven’s 
high majesty, if its condescending mercy could be 
extended to a Jerusalem, may it not also reach and glad- 
den you? If it could enter and fill with its cheering 
doctrine a place like ‘hat, may it not enter any heart not 
harder than the nether mill-stone? Be not cast down, 
then, but hope bravely, and hope on. Cling to God’s 
sweet promises, and he will no more forget you, than 
Christ could forget the poor petitioner bleeding by his 
side upon a cross.~ That short prayer, “Remember me,” 
was worth a soul’s salvation, and it may be a harbinger 
for yours. Yet consider, consider well: the heart which 
knows nothing of such a prayer, and cares naught for it, 
may be harder to manage than that repulsive place where 
the accusers, the judges, the executioners, of our Saviour’s 
self, stalked abroad unmolested, and even demanded 
homage. And for such a heart nothing may finally 
remain but a fire and hammer which can break rocks 
themselves to pieces (Jer. 23: 29). Who should not fear 
thee, O King of nations? for to thee doth it appertain 
to bring every work into judgment, with every secret 
thing, whether it be good, or whether it be evil (Jer. 
10:7; Ecel. 12: 14). 


“IN GREAT FEAR.” 


BY MRS. J. E, McCONAUGHY, 


It was not the earthquake alone which so terrified the 
hardy Roman soldiers who watched before the sepulchre 
on that resurrection morning. It was the angel, with 
countenance like lightning, and dress of white, who sat 
upon the stone beside the door. “For fear of him the 
keepers did shake, and became as dead men.” 


were familiar with sights that would make the stoutest 
hearts quail, but one glimpse of a single angel van- 
quished all their courage. So will all opposers of Christ 
overcome at last. 

While one dwells at ease in his possessions, it may be 
easy to “speak great swelling words of blasphemy ;” as 
did a recent lecturer in New York, telling how he would 


take God to. task for some of his principles of govern- | 


ment, when he went up before him, But one touch of 


They had | 
never fainted before the cruel scenes of Calvary; they | 


His finger, one lightning of his majesty, would make the 
scoffer quake as did these soldiers. A lecturer was once 
proudly stating that he was a proof that’an infidel had 
no fears of evil to come. A child’s voice instantly 
responded: “But, sir, you have never been in the valley 
of death.” 

Sir Francis Newport was arrested in his career of 
scoffing at a time when he felt his security greatest. 
Four days face to face with eternity wasted his frame to 
a skeleton, and filled his soul with unspeakable horror. 
“ What argument is there now to assist me against matter 
of fact?” he said. “Can I assert there is no hell, while 
I feel one in my own bosom?” “Oh the insufferable 
pangs of hell!” were his last utterance. 

If one angel presence could so cast down these hardened 
men, how will the wicked stand in the judgment before 
the cloud of witnesses, who will come with Christ at his 
next appearing? And yet each one but shines witha 
borrowed light. What will it be to stand in the full 
light of the central Sun? What overpowering terror 
must one experience to pray for an earthquaketo engulf 
him, for rocks and mountains to fall on him, if they may 
only hide him from that face. 

But even the most timid woman or little child may 
stand with composure and great joy in that same glorious 
presence. He will not overlook one who has on that 
And he 


robe of righteousness he bought at such a cost. 
gives it to all who will ask for it and put it on. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


CUPS OF COLD WATER. 
BY MRS. B. B. CAMPBELL. 


Amy Bent stood on the porch of their pleasant farm- 
house, looking across the valley to the mountain before 
her, and wondering if the last night’s frost had opened 
the chestnut burrs. It was a bright October morning, 
and the crisp grass sparkled with white frost, while the 
mountains were gay with the tints of autumn. The 
bright-red leaves of the hard maple mingled with the 
golden ones of the soft variety, and the paler chestnut 
leaves contrasted finely with the deep garnet ones of the 
oak; and interspersed with all were the rich dark ever- 
greens so abundant in the Alleghanies. Presently Mabel, 
Amy’s younger sister, came out, saying, “O Amy! I hope 
the frost has opened the burrs. Did you ask mother if 
we could go with the girls to-day ?” 

“No,” replied Amy, ‘‘ but I will directly.” The break- 
fast bell soon called them, and, after the blessing was 
asked, Amy said: ‘“‘ Mother, can Mabel and I go to 
Chestnut Ridge, with the other girls, for chestnuts, 
to-day?” ‘Please say yes, mother dear,” added Mabel. 

Mrs. Bent was silent a moment, then said: “I want to 
send a basket of articles to Rosser’s Glen, to-day, for 
poor Elsie Green. She is sick, and unable to work. 
Yesterday, I heard she was more unwell, and not able to 
leave her bed much of the time. I intended my little 
girls should do this errand for me; Elsie is one of the 
Lord’s poor, you know.” 

“But, mother,” said Amy, “cannot some one else go ? 
cannot Pete carry it?” 

“No,” Mr. Bent answered. “ Pete must go to the 
mountain and bring in the sheep. I am told that wolves 
have been heard on Sounding Knob lately. I cannot 
spare any of the servant boys to-day. Are you sure, 
Amy, that the burrs have opened enough to drop the 
nuts?” 

“Oh yes, father. Don’t you see what a frost there is? 
I am sure there must be plenty of nuts down this morn- 
ing.” 

“T fear you will be disappointed,” was her father’s 
quiet reply, as he looked across the table at her mother. 

After a pause, during which Amy looked much discon- 
certed, Mabel said, “Mother, I will stay, and go to the 
Glen. Can I carry the basket?” 

“Not alone, my dear. It will be too heavy ; besides, 
| I could not allow you to goso far alone.” 
| Cannot Hannah go with me?” 

“ Are you quite sure, my dear, that you are willing to 
give up the nutting, to go on this errand? Did you not 
want to go with the girls?” 

“Oh yes, mother! I wanted to go very much; but 
now I would rather stay, and carry the things to poor 
| Elsie.” 

“Why, Mabel!” said her sister, ‘‘ you wanted to go 
| for the nuts very much,” 

“Very well,” said her mother, “‘ Mabel may stay, and 
| perhaps I can spare Hannah to go with her to the Glen.” 
And so the matter was settled. About nine o’clock 
| the merry voices of the nutters were heard coming up 
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the yard. Several of the little girls’ brothers were with 
them. All had their baskets of lunch, for they expected 
to spend most of the day in gathering the nuts, and the 
Ridge was a mile distant from Mr. Bent’s house. Mabel 
saw the party leave, and heard their regrets and surprise 
that she was not going with them; some wondered that 
she could give up going just for the sake of carrying 
things to old Elsie Green. Amy looked regretfully at 
Mabel, and wished she was going with them; but to 
Amy the prospect of a pleasant day in the woods with 
the girls was too much to be given up for old Elsie. 

After they were gone, Mabel sat on the porch and 
watched them as they went up the valley. Soon her 
mother saw her through the open window, and, coming 
to the door, said, in her soft, pleasant tones, “ Mabel, 
don’t you want to help me awhile?” 

Mabel was glad of this, and soon was busy bringing 
articles from the pantry and springhouse for her mother 
to pack in the basket for Elsie; and when her mother 
placed on top of the basket a shawl of her own for 
Elsie’s rheumatic shoulders, Mabel asked if she might put 
in sometbing of hers for Tamsie, Elsie’s little grandchild, 
who lived with her. Gaining permission, Mabel brought 
a warm hood and a pair of mittens for the cold weather 
that was coming. Just as they finished packing, Cousin 
Carl eame up the steps, two at a time; seeing Mabel, he 
said, “‘Why, Mabe, you here yet! not gone! Father 
wanted me to help gather some apples, so I am late; 
where are the girls?” 

“They have gone.” 

“Gone! then why did not you go? 
wanted to very much.” 

“T did; but, you see, mother wanted to send some 
things to Rosser’s Glen, and there was no one.to go; she 
meant Amy and I should carry the basket, and so I stayed 
to go there.” 

“ Ts that the basket?” asked Carl. 

“cc Yes.” 

“ Then I think you are a wee one to carry such a basket 
as that.” 

“Oh! Hannah is going with me. 
alone.” 

Carl thought a moment, then gave a little whistle, and 
said, ‘“ Well, now, suppose I go with you, instead of Han- 
nah ; how would you like that ?” 

“Oh, ever so much! Do, Cousin Carl, please go with 
me.” But in a moment Mabel added in an altered tone, 
“No, Carl, you mustn’t go with me; I know you want to 
go to the Ridge.” 

“Why, now,” said Carl, drawing himself up, “ you see, 
I should be the biggest boy in that party, and I was going 
partly to take care of the others; but it does not become 
a true knight to forsake one poor wee damsel, that he 
may take charge of a party of lassies who have other, 
though lesser, knights along with them.” 

Mabel laughed brightly, and her mother, well satisfied 
to trust Carl in Hannah’s place, whose services she really 
needed, gave Carl the basket to carry, and placed a 
smaller one containing lunch in the little girl’s hand. 

Their way lay along the river-side, down the valley for 
a mile, then they crossed a rustic foot-bridge, which led 
into the glen. Elsie’s cabin was about a quarter of a 
mile up the glen. 

The day was lovely, the deep blue sky contrasted 
beautifully with the rich colors of the foliage that covered 
the mountains on each side of them, while little, light, 
fleecy clouds dropped occasional shadows on the strip of 
green meadow that bordered the river. The October 
sun had shone warmly on them, but the glen was cool 
and pleasant, the frost had touched more lightly there, 
the sweet-ferns were not even wilted, and many wild- 
flowers were still blooming, while on each side the rhodo- 
dendrons towered up like young saplings, their long 
green leaves catching gleams of sunlight. They found 
Tamsie sitting on the bit of porch that covered the cabin 
door, knitting a woolen stocking. She stood up and cour- 
tesied as she replied to their good morning, and then 
stepped aside for them to enter the cabin. 

“ How is your grandmother?” asked Carl. 

Tamsie said granny was not as well, then added, “She 
*pears to be getting weaker.” 

Inside the cabin, everything, though poor, was very 
clean. Carl placed the basket on the small table, and 
Mabel said, “‘ Mother has sent you some things in this 
basket, Elsie; and she wants to know how you are get- 
ting—I mean if you are better.” 

“The good Lord bless the dear lady ! she does not for- 
get his poor ones. Sit down, honey, and rest yourself. 
I do not think I am much better ; ’pears like I get weaker 
these days.” 

Mabel proceeded to take out Elsie’s things, while Carl 
went out to inspect the garden; it had been neatly 


I thought you 


I could not go 





tended, and the vegetables were ready to be stored away 
for winter. Then he looked at the pig, and told Tamsie it 
was not getting fat; but she said they did not have enough 
to feed it now that granny was sick, and could not earn the 
grain. Carl told her he would ask his father to let him 
bring her a sack of corn to feed it. All this time Mabel 
was busy unpacking the basket, and as she took out a 
nice white loaf of bread, Elsie said, “It is a cup of cold 
water in the name of a disciple.” Then when a roll of 
yellow butter came out, she said, “It is another ‘cup of 
cold water’ for one of the Lord’s little ones;” then as 
each package of tea, sugar, and other things, was pro- 
duced, she said, “‘ Another ‘cup of cold water’ from the 
Lord’s disciple ;” and when at last Mabel placed the 
warm shawl on the poor woman’s shoulders, Elsie gave 
a little, low laugh, and said, “It is acup of cold water to 
keep my shoulders warm.” 

Mabel sat wondering at all this, she did not know what 
the old woman meant by “cups of cold water.” At last 
Carl came in with Tamsie, and Mabel gave the latter the 
hood and mittens she had brought. Tamsie’s eyes 
brightened, and she dropped a low courtesy, with 
“Thank-a-ma’am for them,” while Elsie said, “Now 
you need not be dreading the cold.” When they were 
about to leave, Elsie called Mabel to her, “ Ask your 
mother to please send me a little old linen; the good 
Lord will repay her, old Elsie can’t.” 

Mabel promised, and they left the cabin with the poor 
woman’s blessing and thanks sounding in their ears, and 
Mabel still wondering what old Elsie meant by the “ cups 
of cold water.”” When about half-way down the glenthey 
came to a little stream of clear water that trickled down 
from the large rocks into a snfall one that was hollowed 
out like a basin. A bed of soft, green moss was near it, and 
here Carl threw himself down, declaring he was nearly 


famished, and could not go a step farther till he knew | 


what Aunt Edith had put in that lunch-basket. So 
Mabel sat down on a flat rock near him, and, opening the 
basket, bade him guess the contents. Carl guessed many 
things, but not the right ones, and then insisted that 
auntie must have forgotten to put those in the basket. 
However, he managed to do justice to rolls buttered and 
sandwiched with delicate slices of ham, and the little 
apple pasties, one of which he declared he could eat at 
two bites, they were so small; and when Mabel asked him 
why he did not eat some of those nice little cakes that. 
were cut and fried in shape of rings, Carl said he had 
eaten three of them, all except the holes. Mabel was 
thirsty, and had forgotten to bring a cup. Carl said he 
could soon make one, and, looking around, found a large 
maple-leaf, which he neatly folded for a cup, then, drop- 
ping on one knee close to the spring, filled the leafy cup, 
presented it to Mabel, imploring her to accept it and dub 
him her knight by tapping him on the shoulder; but 
Mabel hit him such a rap with the little moss-covered 
twig she held in her hand that it flew in pieces, while 
Carl sprang to his feet, exclaiming: “Oh, oh, never was 
true knight so badly treated!” 

Mabel’s laugh rang merrily up and down the glen, as 
Carl again folded the leaf, and with less ceremony and 
much mock humility presented it a second time. But the 
sunlight was leaving the glen, and as they walked on, 
Mabel told Carl what Elsie had said of the cups of cold 
water. Carl said he had read about it somewhere in the 
Testament, but he could not tell where to find it; he was 
sure Aunt Edith would know, and he knew they were 
Jesus’ words to his disciples. 

On reaching home, they found the nutters already 
returned. Carl did not stay except to assure his aunt 
that he had brought the lorn damsel safely home. 
Mr. Bent was talking with a gentleman on business, and 
the mother was in the dining-room arranging the table 
for supper. She noticed the different expressions on the 
faces of her little girls, but made no remark. Amy 
looked tired, dissatisfied, and far from happy. Mabel 
was bright and cheerful. After supper, the gentleman 
left, and the family drew around the bright wood-fire in 
the wide, open fireplace. ' 

“ And now,” said the mother, ‘‘ we would like to hear 
how our little girls have each spent the day.” 

“ Amy,” said her father, “did you get many chest- 
nuts?” 

“No, father ; the squirrels had been there and taken all 
that had fallen ; besides, the frost had not opened many 


of the burrs.” 


Her father gave a quiet little smile. 

“ Did you have a pleasant day?” asked her mother. 

Amy hesitated, then said, “ No, indeed, mother; it was 
not nearly as nice as I expected.” 
_ Mrs. Bent saw her little girl was in low spirits, but she 
gradually drew from her that the trip had been a failure 
so far as chestnuts and a merry time for Amy was con- 


take something of my own to Tamsie?” 





cerned. The squirrels had taken the nuts from the open 
burrs ; the boys succeeded in knocking down a few with 
long sticks, but the girls found it difficult to open them, 
and the little sharp burrs hurt their fingers. Amy had 
set her lunch-basket, with a few chestnuts in it, in a cor- 
ner of the fence, a little apart from the other baskets. 
When they were ready to lunch, she found it thrown 
down, the nuts all taken, and the lunch spoiled; the 
merciless squirrels had been there also. The other girls 
readily shared with her, and then some one proposed they 
should go down on the other side of the ridge, and see if 
the squirrels had been more generous there; but after 
climbing over a high fence, on a sharp po:nt of which 
Amy tore her dress badly, they found no evidence that 
any nuts had fallen there. Then, after resting awhile, 
they decided to go home. 

“And mother,” Amy added, “I did not havea bit good 
time.” 

Her father smiled again, but said nothing, while the 
mother asked Mabel how the day had gone with her. 
Mabel told her all, and then asked her mother about 
the “cups of cold water,” and how could the things she 
carried Elsie be cups of cold water; especially the 
shawl for Elsie’s shoulders, how could that be a cup of 
cold water to warm her shoulders ? 

Mr. Bent drew his little Mabel close to him, then, open- 
ing the Bible, he read from the tenth chapter of Matthew, 
the last verse. Then he asked, “Does my little girl 
understand that Jesus says that whatever we do for his 
poor people, however small the deed, even only ‘a cup 
of cold water,’ in his name, shall receive a reward? Elsie 
is one of the Lord’s poor, whom, in his providence, he has 
placed near us; and so gives us the privilege of doing for 
his sake all we desire for her comforts She does not 
need great things done for her, but when she received the 
articles you carried her to-day, she recognized them as 
cups of cold water, sent her by your mother in the name 
of Christ, and according to his direction. Even the little 
shawl, you see, was to her ‘acup of cold water’ in 
the name of the Lord.” Then Mr. Bent read, “ Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of these, ye have 
done it unto me.” “And now,” he said, “I want my 
little girls to understand that all they do for Jesus’ poor, 
needy ones, in his name, they do for him. He regards it 
all as done for him, and promises his reward for every 
such act.” At this moment a little sob burst from poor 
Amy, who came and laid her head on her mother’s shoul- 
der, sobbing as she said, “O mother! why didn’t I go 
with Mabel this morning? I have had such a miserable 
day. I could not be happy; everything went wrong; 
and I thought of Mabel going to the glen without me, 
and when the girls wondered that she chose to go there 
instead of with us, I only wondered that I did not go with 
her. Oh, mother, Iam so sorry I did not help carry the 
things to poor Elsie!” 

Mrs. Bent drew Amy close to her, while she said, “ My 
dear child, if you have done wrong to-day, you can, with 
Jesus’ help, do right in future. I did not tell you to 
go to the glen to-day.” 

“T know, mother,” replied Amy, “but then I knew 
you wanted meto go all the same; and if I only had 
gone—” 

“Come here, Amy,” said her father; and he put his 
arm around her, saying, “If Amy has learned a lesson from 
this day’s experience, and will endeavor not only to some- 
times deny herself for the sake of others, but also to 
yield her own will to the guidance of those who are older 
and know more than she does, I shall feel that this has 
not been a lost day, but rather one of blessing to our 
Amy.” 

“T will try todo as you desire, dear father,” said Amy ; 
and with his loving kiss Amy went to her mother, and 
said, “ May I carry the old linen to Elsie; and may I 
Her mother 
thought a moment, then said, “I should like to give you 
permission, but you would have to wait till next Saturday, 
and Elsie must have the linen very soon ;” but her father 
said, “ Get your package ready to-night, Amy, and after 
church to-niorrow, if the day is pleasant, I will walk to 
Elsie’s with you; 1 want to see her myself.” 

“Thank you, father. Please let Mabel go with us.’” 

“Oh yes! she must go,” said her father, as he patted 
her soft curls. 

Amy chose a warm dress, one that she had loved to 
wear, and, taking it to her mother, said softly, “I must 
deny myself a little. I will give this one because I like 
to wear it, if you please.” 

That night, at worship, Mr. Bent prayed earnestly that 
his little girls might be ever ready to give to his poor 
such “cups of cold water” as they might need. 

Amy went to her bed much happier, and that day’s 
lesson was never forgotten. 





LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
| Third Quarter, 1880. | 


July 4.—The Creation 
July i11.—The Fall aud the Promise 
July 18.—Cain and Abel 
July 25.—The Covenant with Noah 
Auguat 1.—The Call of Abram 
August §8.—Abram and Lot 
. August 15,—Abram and Melchizedek 
. August 22.—The Covenant with Abram 
. August 20,— Abraham's Intercession 
. September 5.—Lot's Eacape from Sodom 
. September 12.—Trial of Abraham's Faith 
2. September 19.—Review of the Lessons, 
September 26.—Lesson selected by the school. 


Gen, 1: 1-8; 2:48 
Gen, 3; 1-15 


1 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5, 
4. 


Gen. 19: 12-26 
Gen. 22: 1-14 


LESSON 4, SUNDAY, JULY 25, 1880. 


THE COVENANT WITH NOAH. 
GOLDEN TEXT: 


tle: 


I DO BET MY BOW IN THE CLOUD, AND IT SHALL 


RE FOR A TOKEN OF A COVENANT BETWEEN ME AND THE EARTH.— | 


Gen, 9: 13. 
Lesson Topic: God’s New Beginning with Man. 
1. A Covenant Made, v. 8-11. 


2. A Token Given, v. 12-17. 
3. The Eurth Repeopled, v. 18, 19. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, July 19: Gen. 9: 8-19. God’s new beginning with 
man. 

Tuesday, July 20: Lev. 26 : 3-13, 
blessing. 

Wednesday, July 21: Heb, 8: 6-13. 
blessing. 

Thursday, July 22: Matt, 25: 14-23. 

Friday, July 28: Num. 16: 23-35. Token of disapproval. 

Saturday, July 24: Psa, 104: 1-15. Earthly inheritance. 

Sunday, July 25: Rev. 21: 1-4, 22-27. Heavenly inheritance. 


LESSON TEXT. 
[Gen. 9: 8-19.] 

8. And God spake unto Noah, and to his sons with him, 
saying, 

9, And I, behold, I establish my covenant with you, and 
with your seed after you; 

10. And with every living creature that is with you, of the 
fowl, of the cattle, and of every beast of the earth with you; 
from all that go out of the ark, to every beast of the earth. 

11, And I will establish my covenant with you; neither 
shall all flesh be cut off any more by the waters of a flood; 
neither shall there any more be a flood to destroy the earth, 

12. And God said, This is the token of the covenant which I 
make between me and you, and every living creature that és 
with you, for perpetual generations : 

13. I do set my bow in the cloud, and it shall be for a token 
of a covenant between me and the earth. 

14. And it shall come to pass, when I bring a cloud over the 
earth, that the bow shall be seen in the cloud : 

15. And I will remember my covenant, which is between me 
and you and every living creature of all flesh ; and the waters 
shall no more become a flood to destroy all flesh. 

16. And the bow shall be in the eloud ; and I will look upon 
it, that | may remember the everlasting covenant between God 
and every living creature of all flesh that is upon the earth. 

17. And God said unto Noah, This is the token of the cove- 
nant, which | have established between me and all flesh that is 
upon the earth. 

18. And the sons of Noah, that went forth of the ark, were 
Shem, and Ham, and Japheth: and Ham is the father of 
Canaan. 

19, These are the three sons of Noah: and of them was the 
whole earth overspread. 


Outline: f 


Covenant of temporal 
Covenant of spiritual 


Token of approval. 





BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Gen. 9: 9. I establish my covenant with you.——With thee 
will IL establish my covenant; and thou shalt come into the ark, 
. thou, and thy sons, and thy wife, and thy sons’ wives with 
thee. Gen. 6: 18.——I will establish my covenant between me 
and thee and thy seed after thee in their generations, for an 
everlasting covenant, to be a God unto thee and to thy seed 
after thee. Gen. 17 : 7. This 1s the covenant that I will 


make with the house of Israel after those days, saith the Lord ;. 


I will put my laws into their mind, and write them in their 
hearts: and I will be to them a God, and they shall be to me a 
people. Heb. 8 : 10. 

V. 10. Every living creatwre.——The Lord is good to all: and 
his tender mercies are over all his works. Psa. 145 : 9.—— 
Phy mercy, O Lord, is in the heavens; and thy faithfulness 
reacheth unto the clouds, Thy righteousness is like the great 
mountains; thy judgments are a great deep: O Lord, thou pre- 
servest man and beast. Psa. 36: 5, 6. 

V. 11. Cut off any more by the waters of a flood,——As I have 
sworn that the waters of Noah should no more go over the earth . 
so have I sworn that I would not be wroth with thee, nor 
rebuke thee, Isa, 54: 9.——But the heavens and the earth, 
which are now, by the same word are kept in store, reserved 
unto fire against the day of judgment and perdition of ungodly 
men, 2 Pet. 3:7. 

V. 12. This is the token.——Now therefore, I pray you... 
give mea true token. Josh, 2: 12,——The blood shall be to 


> 


| the blood, I will pass over you, and the plague shall not be 
| upon you to destroy you, when I smite the land of Egypt. 
| Ex. 12: 13. 

| V.13. I do set my bow in the cloud.—As the appearance 
| of the bow that is in the cloud in the day of rain, so was the 
| appearance of the brightness round about. This was the 
| appearance of the likeness of the glory of the Lord. Ezek. 
| 1: 28. He that sat was to look upon like a jasper anda 
| sardine stone: and there was a rainbow round about the 
Rev. 4: 3. 

V.15. Ido remember my covenant.——Then will I remem- 
| ber my covenant with Jacob, and also my covenant with Isaac, 
and also my covenant with Abraham will I remember; and I 
will remember the land. Levy. 26 : 42,———Lord God of Israel, 
there is no God like thee, in heaven above, or in earth beneath, 
who keepest covenant and mercy with thy servants that walk 
before thee with all their heart. 1 Kings 8 : 23.——He remem- 
bered for them his covenant, and repented according to the 
multitude of his mercies. Psa. 106: 45. Nevertheless, I will 
remember my covenant with thee in the days of thy youth, and 
| I will establish unto thee an everlasting covenant. Ezek. 16 : 60. 
| ___Know therefore that the Lord thy Ged, he is God, the faithful 
God, which keepeth covenant and mercy with them that love 
him and keep his commandments to a thousand generations. 
Deut. 7: 9. 

V. 16, Everlasting covenant.——The Lord said in his heart, 
I will not again curse the ground any more for man’s sake ; for 
the imagination of man’s heart is evil from his youth: neither 
will I again smite any more every thing living, as I have done. 
While the earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest, and cold and 
heat, and summer and winter, and day and night shall not 
cease, Gen. 8: 21, 22.——I will establish my covenant with 
him for an everlasting covenant, and with his seed after him, 
Gen. 17 : 19.——He that is born in thy house, and he that is 
bought with thy money, must needs be circumcised: and my 
covenant shall be in your flesh for an everlasting covenant. 
Gen. 17 : 13.——He hath made with me an everlasting cove- 
nant, ordered in all things, and sure: for this is all my salva- 
tion, and all my desire. 2 Sam. 23 :.5.—In a little wrath I 
hid my face from thee for a moment; but with everlasting 
kindness will I have mercy on thee, saith the Lord thy 
Redeemer. Isa, 54: 8.——Incline your ear, and come unto 
me: hear, and your soul shall live; and I will make an ever- 
lasting covenant with you, even the sure mercies of David. 
Isa. 55 : 3.——All flesh is as grass, and all the glory of man as 
the flower of grass. The grass withereth, and the flower thereof 
falleth away: but the word of the Lord endureth for ever. 
1 Pet. 1 : 24, 25. 

V. 17. Established.—Let them praise the name of the 
Lord: for he commanded, and they were created. He also 
hath stablished them for ever and ever: he hath made a decree 
which shall not pass. Psa. 148 : 5, 6. 

V.19. Of them was the whole earth overspread.—tThese are 
the families of the sons of Noah, after their generations, in 
their nations: and by these were the nations divided in the 
earth after the flood, Gen. 10: 32. 


| throne, in sight like unto an emerald. 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


After Cain’s sentence, and God’s giving him a sign, or 
setting a mark, that no one should slay him, Cain went out 
“from the presence of Jehovah,” and dwelt in the land of 
Nod, east of Eden. Nod is a name almost identical with 
that which Cain gives to himself in chapter 4: 14, which is 
rendered “ vagabond” in our version. It was a land of fleeing 
from the presence of Jehovah and his worshipers. The 
history of Genesis follows Cain only far enough to show the 
inventive genius of his descendants; in which history, by 
the way, is embodied the earliest bit of the poetry of the Bible : 
Lamech’s song of revenge to his two wives. 

The history then reverts to Adam. Seth is born. He is 
so named from his being “ appointed,” or “ set,” as the prom- 
ised seed in place of Cain. After the birth of a son to Seth, 
men began to call on the name of Jehovah. 

Then commences another section of the Book of Genesis, 
entitled, “the generations of Adam.” It gives a table of the 
line of patriarchs from Adam to Noah, with the age of each 
(except Noah) at the birth of the next in order, and also the 
age of each at his death. This table is the basis of all ante- 
diluvian chronology. As the record is preserved in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, it was 1,656 years from Adam to the 
flood. According to the Septuagint, or Greek translation of 
the Hebrew Scriptures made between two and three centuries 
before Christ, this period was 2,242 years. The best manu- 
scripts of the Septuagint are much older than those of the 
Hebrew; but the testimony (direct and indirect) of various 
ancient authors as to the numbers therein contained varies 
somewhat. Besides the number just given there is authority 
for computing the number at 2,262, 2,148, and 2,156 years. 
The one first given is the most probable. The difference 
between the Septuagint and the Hebrew is mainly produced 
by its adding one hundred years to the age of each patriarch 
(except Jared, Methuselah, and Lamech) when his son was 
born. The Samaritan Pentateuch gives still another number, 
1,656. This agrees with the Hebrew except that it subtracts 
one hundred years from the ages of Jared and Methuselah, 
and one hundred and twenty-nine from thos: of Lamech. 
The oldest Samaritan manuscripts are probably much older 
than our oldest Hebrew manuscripts. 
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However, as it has been the custom to copy Hebrew manu- 
scripts with extreme care and formality, and, furthermore, to 
destroy them as soon as they become mutilated, the question 
of age is not decisive. The most that we can be certain of 
is that we do not know which set of numbers is correct. 
Experts lean now to one side, now to the other. 

All agree that Noah was six hundred years old when the 
flood came upon the earth. They also agree in the statement 
that Shem was one hundred years old when Arphaxad was 
born two years after the flood ; and therefore when Noah was 
five hundred and two years old. 

The iniquity and corruption of man so increased on the 
earth that Jehovah determined to wipe them off the face of 
the earth. Noah only found favor with God; and he, with 
his family, was saved in the ark, which he prepared according 
to God’s direction. One hundred and fifty days the flood 
prevailed, destroying every living thing off the face of the 
ground. Commentators differ as to whether the flood sur- 
rounded the whole globe, or only extended over that part of 
the earth which, in anthropomorphic style, would well be 
described as the Sacred Record describes it, from Noah’s 
view-point. 

As the waters abated, the ark rested on the mountains of 
Ararat, in the highlands of Armenia. Tradition fixes as the 
site a mountain which is practically inaccessible, as it has 
been ascended only once or twice in a generation. But Ararat 
was the name of a region, or land (see margin of 2 Kings 
19: 37; Isa. 837: 38; Jer. 51: 27); and all we know, there- 
fore, is that the ark rested somewhere in the highlands of 
Armenia. 

At the command of God, Noah went out of the ark, with 
all the living beings that had been therein. He built an 
altar to Jehovah, and offered burnt offerings. The “sweet 
savour” which Jehovah smelled is literally “a savor of 
rest,” an expression which in the Hebrew immediately sug- 
gests Noah’s name, with Lamech’s reason for naming him. 
Jehovah thereupon made anew his covenant with man, with 
Noah as representative, promising no more to curse the 
ground on man’s account, nor again to smite every living 
thing ; but to continue the changes of seasons as long as the 
earth shall stand. Flesh was also given to man for food ; 
but blood was forbidden. The shedding of man’s blood was 
also forbidden under penalty of death. 

Some learned men have maintained that” the curse of the 
ground for Adam’s sake was hereby removed ; but a closer 
inspection of the Hebrew does not justify that view. The 
curse here referred to is a sudden displeasure, to be paralleled 
with the “ smiting of every living thing.” 

In the midst of the history of this covenant with Noah 
occurs the present lesson. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D. 


Verse 8.—The survivors of the deluge would naturally feel 
anxious whenever they saw the sky darkened with clouds. 
To meet this state of mind God spake what follows : 

Verse 9.—I establish my covenant. A covenant is more than 
a promise or precept, in that it implies the voluntary consent 
of two parties to a stipulated contract, from which neither 
can wilfully withdraw. Of course God and man cannot con- 
tract as equals, but the Most High has seen fit to use this 
term to express the relations he enters into with his creatures; 
and we incur great and needless loss in denying ourselves the 
comfort derived from the thought that our blessings are 
covenanted on the part of God. 

Verse 10.—And with every living creature. The covenant 
was not only with Noah and his posterity, but also with the 
creatures. The expression, from all that go out of the ark, to 
the beast of the field, fairly implies that the wild beasts were 
not among those that came out of the ark, and therefore not 
of those that went in,—a consideration of some importance 
as to the extent of the flood, and as to the required capacity 
of the ark. The reason of including the animals in the 
covenant was partly because they are a portion of man’s 
dominion, and largely essential to his comfort and progress, 
and partly because consideration for irrational creatures is 
always the mark of a high civilization. 

Verse 11.—All flesh shall not be cut off any more by the waters 
of the flood, neither shall there any more be a flood to destroy the 
earth. This is the thing pledged, and the pledge has been 
kept. Throughout all the ages the order of nature and the 
procession of the seasons have been uninterrupted. To this 
the Lord refers in Isaiah (54: 9), when assuring the church 
that her momentary rejection shall be followed by an ever- 
lasting reconciliation: “ For as I have sworn that the waters 
of Noah should no more go over the earth, so have I sworn 
that I will not be wroth with thee nor rebuke thee.” 

Verse 12.— This is the token. God was pleased to annex to 
his covenant an outward visible sign of its validity and perma- 
nence,—an institution analogous to those afterwards set up 
and known as seals or sacraments. This token, like the 
covenant it confirmed, was for perpetual generations, to stand 
while the race endures. 

Verse 13.—Here the nature of the token or sign is described. 
I do set my bow in the cloud, As this is purely a regular natu- 
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ral phenomenon, some have attributed what is here said to 
ignorance. But the words of Scripture by no means imply 
that the rainbow first existed or appeared in the time of Noah. 
The old Jewish interpreter, Maimonides, in the twelfth 
century rendered the text, “ My bow have I set in the cloud,” 
as the Hebrew requires, so that the words point back to what 
was done at the creation. What the Lord did in the present 
case was simply to take what hitherto had been only a beau- 
tiful object shining in the heavens when the sun’s rays strike 
falling rain, and consecrate it as the sign of his love and the 
witness of his promise. 

Verses 14, 15.— When I bring a cloud . . . I will remember 
my covenant. By a gracious accommodation which no one 
can misunderstand, the Lord represents the watery arch as a 
remembrancer for himself. It is not that he needs to have 
his memory refreshed, but that we need to be reminded that 
his covenant cannot fail. 

Verses 16, 17.—The appropriateness of this sign and seal 
is very apparent.— The token of the covenant. It is formed out 
of the very element which once laid waste the earth and 
buried its population in a common grave. Whenever the 
rain-clouds gather, that which once was the signal of an over- 
whelming catastrophe becomes the pledge and the assurance 
of mercy. Nor is it partial, but co-extensive with the cove- 
nant established with all flesh that is upon the earth. In every 
part of the world, and by every nation under heaven, is seen 
the primeval bow spanning the dark, humid clouds. Its 
beauty has been the theme of admiration in all ages. Beams 
of heavenly light are woven into a complete arch which, 
reaching from one side of the horizon to the other, joins 
heaven and earth, and charms alike the rude and the refined, 
the old and the young.— Which I have established. The 
constancy of the bow contributes to its appropriateness. The 
sign of a perpetual covenant, it is itself invariable, as stable 
as the laws of nature. With equal truth and beauty has the 
poet said to it: 

“ As fresh, in yon horizon dark, 
As young thy beauties seem, 
As when the eagle from the ark 
First sported in thy beam.” 

The covenant here mentioned (and this is the earliest 
scriptural use of the term) was the type of all others fol- 
lowed. All are of God’s free institution ; aJl rest upon his 
personal relation to men; all suppose an interchange of 
divine promises and human engagements, of divine claims 
and human faith; and all are sacramentally sealed. The 
rainbow, in like manner, reappears in the later Scripture. In 
Ezekiel, the sapphire throne upon which sat a form beaming 
in celestial splendor, had around it “the appearance of the 
bow that is in the cloud in the day of rain” (1: 28); and a 
similar august spectacle in the Apocalypse of John (4: 3) 
had its terror relieved by a rainbow round about the throne, 
in sight like unto an emerald. In each case the symbol 
teaches that the brightness of God’s glory, and the fire of his 
judgments, are girdled around by his mercy and his goodness. 

Verse 18.—Here is indicated the new departure of the 
race. Shem, Ham, and Japheth came forth from the ark, 
“the world’s gray fathers.’—Ham is tie father of Canaan. 
This specification of the offspring of one of the three is 
owing to the part his descendants were to play in the future 
development of the covenant people. The land that people 
were to occupy for ages was previously to be held by the 
children of Canaan, whose name (=the submissive or depressed 
one), as well as his character, derived from the irreverent 
and shameless Ham, foreshadowed his ultimate doom, and 
so was a prophetic encouragement to the godly seed. 

Verse 19.—Of them was the whole earth overspread. This 
short and simple statement is confirmed by all the records of 
history, as well as by the most recent and trustworthy con- 
clusions of linguistics and ethnology. It is true, indeed, 
that there are some learned men who think that biblical 
usage does not require that the universal terms employed in 
describing the extent of the deluge should be interpreted 
strictly, and for the same reason they hold that here the 
phrase, “the whole earth,” should be understood to mean 
only that part of the globe which had been submerged. But 
even in this restricted view, the utterance has a wondrous 
corroboration in the acknowledged facts of recorded history. 
All the races which have made their mark in any sphere of 
human progress are to be traced back to the three men who 
came out of the ark. Among their descendants is movement, 
growth, development in every direction, while beyond them 
is only stagnation and monotony,—a cycle of Cathay. 


. 


GOD’S COVENANT WITH NOAH. 
BY THE REV. N. M°CONAUGHY. 

The scene presented when the waters of the deluge had 
disappeared was that of desolation in the extreme. No life, 
no vegetation, not a living thing in all the fields or forests. 
No squirrel to leap from branch to branch, or beast to roam, 
or bird to sing its warbled lay or cleave the sky with buoyant 
wing. One vast expanse of blasted waste, unrelieved by 
waving grain, or springing fruits, or blooming flowers. For 
a whole year the surging waters had held supreme control, 
and every living thing had died, The windows of heaven 
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were opened in the six-hundredth year of Noah’s life, in the 
second month, on the seventeenth day of the month; and at 
the end of five months—one hundred and fifty days—the ark 
rested on Mt. Ararat. But it was two and a half months 
more before “the tops of the mountains were seen,” “in 
the tenth month, on the first day of the month ;” and it was 
not till the end of nine months that the dove was sent forth 
which “found no rest for the sole of her foot,” “for the 
waters were on the face of the whole earth.” Though by the 
end of the six-hundredth year the waters had subsided, and the 
ground was bare, yet it was not till the second month of 
the six hundred and first year, “on the seven and twentieth 
day of the month,” that “the earth was dried,” and they 
came forth from the ark; making a year and ten days, or, by 
our computation, probably just a year,—three hundred and 
sixty-five days,—from the beginning of the flood to its end. 

To those just emerging from the horrors of this dreadful 
inundation, and surrounded by its awful desolations, what 
hope or heart could there be to enter on the useful occupa- 
tions, and begin the work of restoration? With such devas- 
tations fresh before them, how could they help questioning 
but that soon some great disaster—another deluge, in all 
likelihood—would burst upon them, and sweep away the fruits 
of all their labor, or overwhelm posterity in one remorseless 
ruin? But God is ever mindful of his creatures. He gives 
an antidote for every rising fear. He makes a covenant with 
Noah and his seed, “ and every living creature,” and guaran- 
tees the earth forever from destruction by another flood. 
And now what sign could have been chosen more befitting, as 
the reminder of God’s mercy and the pledge of his protec- 
tion than the brilliant rainbow, painting itself on the cloud 
in the wake of the storm, bending in its loveliness above the 
dripping world, spanning in its brightness the arching 
heavens, challenging the delight and admiration of all climes 
and ages ? 

The rainbow has a voice, and it speaks to us (1.) of sin. 
As we gaze, and reverently hearken to its message, it takes us 
back to the awful day when the world was drowned and 
washed from its pollutions. All the story of those crimes 
that brought divine displeasure on mankind is pictured in its 
gorgeous hues. As it unfolds its banner on the sky, the token 
of that early retribution which so solemnly prefigures the 
dread final retribution, it is both a comfort and a warning, a 
presage of bright hope to all, and a signal of impending 
danger to the finally impenitent. No more deluge, but a 
final judgment and a fearful retribution for the guilty. In 
the splendor of its beauty read a kindly warning. 

(2.) It speaks to us of holiness. He whose abhorrence of 
iniquity found due expression in the unsparing destruction 
of the guilty world, how pure and holy must he be! 

(3.) It speaks of the almighty power of God. As we trace 
those Tyrian dyes on the cloudy canvas, we are carried back 
of the covenant, and recognize in him who could promise no 
more flood the sovereign Ruler of the sea and sky. Who 
else can still the fury of the storm? Who bar the fountains 
of the deep? Omnipotence alone could guarantee this 
pledge. 

(4.) It speaks of the infinite wisdom. From its entrancing 
glories issues forth the voice of One whose plans and pur- 
poses are all matured; whose knowledge sees all future 
things mapped out ; whose eye beholds far down the track of 
time all issues to its close. 

(5.) It speaks of the wonderful mercy of God,—his divinest 
attribute. He will forbear. Written in its blending colors is 
the sympathy of God with men. Sin may smoke to heaven. 
Murder, crime, corruption, may pollute the earth, and make 
it reek and cry aloud for vengeance. But justice will delay, 
the sword still sleep. The day of reckoning will not hasten. 
Repentant sinners may return. God will be gracious and 
long:suffering. Will he not forgive? 

(6.) It has a plea for faith in Christ. The God of truth 
has made this covenant. We trust in its fulfillment. Shall 
we not also trust in him as a covenant-keeping God, while we 
cling to the cross and confide in the Saviour from sin? 

Now, shall we ever look again on the rainbow and not feel 
God's conscious presence in it, and behold there the emblem 
of his power and grace, his hatred of sin, and his perfect 
holiness and truth. God looks on the rainbow and remem- 
bers his covenant. Let us look upon it, and remember the 
God of the covenant, and his kindness to sinners. “ And 
there was a rainbow round about the throne.” ° 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


First: Review the last lesson, and give some intermediate 
history. Second: Explain covenant. Third: Who was 
Noah? Give orget facts about him. Fourth: What was the 
covenant God made with Noah? . 

First: Review and question, with brief mention of the 
intervening history. After the sin of Adam and Eve, what 
was the next great sin we know of in this world? How was 
Cain punished? What did he build? As the world became 
full of people it was full of sin, for we read that “ God saw 
that the wickedness of man was great in the earth.” Did 
he watch over each one to see their actions? More than 





that, he read the desires and plans and secret thoughts of 
every one; this old page, which tells us what happened more 
than four thousand years ago, is like a mirror that shows us 
what God saw when he looked into the hearts of men. It 
says, he saw “that every imagination of the thoughts of his 
heart, was only evil continually.” These were the people he 
had made to live on his beautiful earth, that he had taught 
to worship him, and had promised to send a Saviour for 
whose sake he would forgive all their sins. Did you ever 
see the look of sorrow on your mother’s face when you have 
done wrong? That is something as God felt when he looked 
at his sinful children, for “it grieved him at his heart.” 
There had been one man in all those ages who was good, so 
good that it is written, “Enoch walked with God;” he so 
loved and thought of him all the time, it was as if he saw 
him a friend at his side, and walked with him. Enoch lived 
just as many years as we have days in a year; how long? 
Then “he was not, for God took him.” 

Second: What is a covenant? What is the name of our 
lesson? A covenant is an agreement or promise between two 
or more persons. Sometimes both parties agree to do a certain 
thing, but in this it was a promise made by God. When God 
saw the wickedness of the earth, he said, “I will destroy 
man from the face of the earth.” From every part of this 
lesson you can learn God’s\word is sure. How did Satan try 
to persuade Eve that God would not do as he said? The 
story of to-day is a promise of God, and a sign by which he 
showed that he would keep the promise forever. God said to 
Noah,“ I will establish my covenant with you,” and the sign was 
written in the sky. What does the golden text say? God 
said, “I will remember my covenant.” ‘Again, hecalls it the 
everlasting covenant. If you look in the verses of the lesson, 
you will see that as God talked to Noah he used the word 
covenant seven times. 

Third: Who was Noah? Let the children tell what they 
can, and then give some other facts. (Old Testament biog- 
raphy should be familiar, and, by weaving together the 
patriarchs’ lives, can be better taught than by mere catecheti- 
cal instruction.) Who was the good man who “ walked with 
God”? Enoch had a son named Methuselah, who lived 
longer than any one ever on earth, “nine hundred and sixty- 
nine years, and he died,”—almost a thousand years old. Who 
was the oldest man? He had a son named Lamech, so he 
was the grandson of good Enoch. There were no books to 
read in those days, and, no doubt, fathers and mothers told 
their children many stories of all that happened in their 
long lives, and they knew much about Eden and Cain and 
Abel, the first cities, and all that men had done. When 
Lamech was one hundred and eighty-two years old, he had 
a sop. “This child,” he said, “shall comfort us for all the 
hard work of our hands ;” and he called him Noah, which 
means rest, or comfort. 

Noah must have been like his great-grandfather Enoch, 
for though the world was so wicked Noah “found grace in 
the eyes of the Lord,” and “ walked with God.” What did 
God tell Noah to build? How long was he in building it? 
When Noah was six hundred and his sons about one hundred 
years old, what came upon the earth? How many days did 
it rain? It was God who said to Noah, “Come thou and all 
thy house into the ark,” and then “God shut them in.” Are 
there any stories about this except in the Bible? Almost all 
nations have stories of a time when the world was cov- 
ered with water and one family saved. In old ruins, stones 
and slabs have been found, and scholars have learned to read 
the strange lines and pictures on them. Not long ago some 
were found having the story of the deluge as it is in the 
Bible. How long was Noah in the ark? How many were 
with him? What were the names of his sons? What did 
he build when he first left the ark ? 


Fourth : What was the covenant God made with Noah and 
his sons? It was a promise never again to send a flood to 
destroy the earth. God said that while the earth remains 
there should always be cold and heat, winter and summer, 
day and night. If God had not so promised, would not peo- 
ple have been afraid at every cloud and coming storm? Did 
not that show his love and mercy? What do we call the 
beautiful bow of colors inthe sky? That was the sign of 
“the everlasting covenant.” Was it only for Noah and his 
sons? No, for God said, “the covenant is established for- 
ever with every living creature,” and the same thing is 
repeated five times in the verses of our lesson. 


Every time you see a rainbow, let the meaning be God’s word 
28 sure, and remember, every promise is as sure and unfading 
as that the sunshine on the rain-drops makes a rainbow as 
fresh and bright as the arch over Noah and his sons. God 
showed love and mercy in saving one family from the 
wicked world. He was merciful to the wicked, for he gave 
them warning; one hundred and twenty years Noah 
preached while he built the ark. Some mocked and laughed 
while Noah preached and worked; did that delay the flood 
for a single day? Not one believed that a flood was coming, 
and they were not afraid; did that make them safe when 
the door was shut and the flood came? Some who had 
worked on it, helping to build it, knew every corner and 
measure of it; did what they knew, or what they had done, 

















































































































































































save them? As God provided the ark for Noah and his 
family, so, for a world lost in sin, he has provided Jesus 
Christ, who is called the Ark of Safety for all who will 
believe in him, 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL, 
The child of God is 


Even if all his fellows were swept away from 
the earth, God would be near him. And if God be near, how 
can any person be desolate or hopeless? Here is comfort for 
the boy or girl away from home, missing father and mother, 
and feeling all alone for the time ; comfort for the orphaned ; 
comfort for the widowed; comfort for the one in sickness 
among strangers; comfort for the betrayed one, for the slan- 
dered one, for the one misunderstood or deserted ; comfort 
for the one called to stand out for the right against all those 
whom he has held dear; comfort for all who are tempted to 
despair. God is 
God speaks—speaks words of tenderness, of sympathy, 
Hear ye the word of the Lord! 
When God makes 
a promise, he does not say that he will try to do as he has agreed 
to. He says that he will do it; and do it he will. We never 
need trouble ourselves to ask how God can keep one of his 
promises ; or whether he can keep it. All we have to do is 
to rest right down on that promise as firmer than the eternal 
hills. “ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words 
shall not pass away.” A skeptical courtier was once so sure 
that God could nvt keep a promise spoken by an inspired 
prophet that he asked sneeringly, “ Behold if the Lord would 
make windows in heaven, might this thing be?” But “ this 
thing ” came to pass according to the promise, and that with- 
out any new openings in the sky. Every covenant of the 
Lord is established—established a great deal more firmly than 
the foundations of the earth, or than the circuit of the plan- 
ets. Whatever else is to be questioned, God’s word standeth 
sure. 

And with your seed after you. God’s promises for our 
children are just as specific and just as sure as his promises 
for ourselves.. We have the same right to rest on the former 
as on the latter. We have a right to plead his covenant 
promise when we ask for a blessing on ourselves, We have 
the same right to plead his covenant promise when we ask 
for a blessing on our children. And in both cases we ought 
to ask in faith, nothing doubting. And in both cases it will 
be to us according to our faith. It was when a father was 
pleading with Jesus te send the devil out of his child that 
Jesus said, “If thou canst believe’—believe for your devil- 
possessed child—‘ all things are possible to him that 
believeth ’—possible in behalf of the child for whom you 
pray. It is the same now as then. God’s covenant is with 
you and with your seed after you. Do you rest down on 
that covenant in all its breadth and fullness ; and feel as sure 
of its truth for yours as for you? 

Neither shall all flesh be cut off any more by the waters of a 
flood (v.11). There is a “law of nature.’ That is some- 
thing to stand by. Now, if all the scientists in all the earth 
should ‘be agreed that the forces of nature are sure to bring 
about a universal deluge to sweep away mankind, say in five 
centuries, or in five million eons, the word of those scientists 
would be just as sure not to come to pass, as the prophecy of 
Noah that a deluge would come in his day was sure to be 
made good in spite of all that the scientists of that time 
thought about the probabilities. It is these little glimpses in 
God’s word of his plan in nature that show us what we can 
believe and what we ought to disbelieve. God is the author 
of the book of nature and the book of revelation. Those 
books are sure to agree. But we must not confound the 
inferences which men make from their study of nature with 
the specific declarations of the written revelation; nor is a 
true and reverent scientist likely to do so, 

When I bring a cloud over the earth, . . . the bow shall be 
seen in the cloud (v. 14). Without the cloud there is no rain- 
bow. With the cloud there is the rainbow. The two are 
inseparable. We may not always see the bow; but some one 
sees it. At the right stand-point it is sure to be seen. We 
may not always see the cloud; but it is somewhere; it is 
between the light and that irridescent arch. It must be so. 
It is only when the night shuts in that the stars shine out 
plainly, There are promises and graces which are never 
recognized by God’s children except in an hour of bereave- 
ment and of gloom. The outside world takes on new colors 
when looked at through tears. We may shrink as the clouds 
of trial shut out the clear sky from our view; but our hearts 
will be glad when we see the brightness of the rainbow of 
new mercies ; and but for those clouds we could never see 
that bow. When we see the cloud coming, let us remember 
the promise of the rainbow, and watch for its appearing. 

I will remember my covenant (v.15). God's is a wonderful 
memory. There is only one thing which he ever for- 
gets; and that is the sins of those whom he has pardoned. 
“ Their sins and their iniquities will I remember no more,” 


And God spake unto Noah (v. 8). 
never alone. 


God lives. God is true. God is loving. 
near. 
of wisdom, of courage. 


I establish my covenant with you (v. 9). 
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his promises God never forgets. He never forgets to be | 
gracious and loving according to his covenant. Our mem- 
ories are very different from God's. We often forget our sins 
before they are pardoned ; and then remember and dwell on 
them after God has forgotten them. And we often forget 
God’s promises just when we need them most. We forget 
his promise to forgive, his promise to answer prayer, his 
promise to supply all our wants, his promise of strength 
against temptation, his promise of good out of seeming evil, 
his promise to our children, his promise of peace to us and 
to them. When the cloud comes, we forget the promise of 
the rainbow. When we see the bow itself, we forget its full 
meaning ; but God never forgets to send the bow with the 
cloud, nor does he forget the covenant of which that bow is 
the token. 


TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


God’s tender considerateness for man stands out in this 
When the whole 
sinful race—save a single chosen family—has been swept 
from the earth, God comes in loving sympathy with Noah, 
to speak words of hope and cheer; and to encourage him 
and his family to a new beginning of the struggle of life. 

Whut atime that was for Noah! How the awful judg- 
ments of God must have impressed him! How he must have 
shrunk from the possibility of another such scene in the days 
tocome! It was then that God spoke out, to assure Noah 
that there never again should be anything like that in the 
world; but that he and all his descendants should have reason 
to know God’s mercy, as the former generation had had 
reason to know his judgments. That is just God’s way with 
men. His words of mercy always stand over against his 
words of condemnation. God never visits punishment for 
sin, without, at the same time, proffering forgiveness to those 
who will accept it. " 

And to give Noah something more perceptible—although 
not truer—than his word, God points to the beautiful rain- 
bow, which is made by the sunlight shining through the 
rain-cloud, and tells him that so long as the light will turn a 
cloud into such a bow as that, the promise of mercy shall 
stand firm. And those words of cheer are for us to-day. 
When God brings a cloud over the earth, the rainbow shall 
be seenin the cloud. Itis often true that “ men see not the 
bright light which is in the cloud; ” but it is there, neverthe- 
less. ‘‘ Weeping may endure for a night, but joy cometh in 
the morniog.”” When you see the cloud of sorrow, watch 
expectantly forthe rainbow. You can see it all the better 
through your tears. 

And then God sent out Noah and his family for a new 
start in the world. What if everybody else had perished ? 
They were alive, and they had a work to do. There is always 
work for everybody. And from the work which begins at 
our centre of influence the whole earth may be overspread— 
who knows? At all events, we ought to work as if this were 
sure to be the case. 


lesson ; so does his exceeding mercifulness. 


QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T, PEARCE. 


How many generations of Cain’s descendants are recorded ? 
Why is this record preserved? Why does it end so abruptly ? 
How many generations existed between Seth and Noah? 
From chapter five show, on the blackboard, the date of 
Noah’s birth. Who was contemporary with both Adam and 
Noah? For what cause did God determine to destroy both 
man and beast? (Gen. 6: 5-7 ; 11-13.) How did Noah and 
his descendants differ from the rest of earth’s inhabitants? 
(Gen. 6: 9.) What does this prove as to the sinner’s pos- 
sibilities, by grace? (John 17:15.) Give a brief descrip- 
tion of the ark, and account of the flood? What comfort and 
warning does the history of the flood give the godly and 
ungodly ? (2 Pet. 2: 4,5, 9.) How was God’s forbearance 
shown towards those who perished? (1 Pet. 3:20.) Why 
is Jesus delaying his second coming? (2 Pet. 3:9.) What 
lesson have they failed to learn who are neglecting their 
opportunity of grace? (2 Pet. 3: 5-7.) With what result? 
(Matt. 24: 37-39.) What was typified in Noah’s salvation 
by water? (1 Pet. 3: 20, 21.) Does this last text teach that 
water baptism is a saving ordinance, or that a clear conscience 
evidenced by obedience to the known requirement, is essential 
to salvation? What example does Noah give us in view of 
deliverances? (Gen. 8: 20.) What decision did God then 
form respecting the earth? (Gen. 8: 21, 22.) 

Verses 8, 9.—How was his mercy made known? Name 
some other covenants made with man. How does he now 
speak in covenant blessing? (Rom. 8:16, 17.) How may 
we continually obtain new revelations of his gracious pur- 
poses? (John 16: 13-15.) How inclusive was the covenant 
with Noah? (vs. 9, 10.). Was it a mutual agreement or a 
pledge on the part of God only? Unto what life did it have 
respect ? (v. 11.) Who are the two parties in the covenant 
respecting eternal life? Can it ever be broken? (Rom. 8: 
30, 38, 39.) 





he says of those who are his children through faith. But 


spoken? What attribute of God is still further revealed in 
this fact? How and where was it written? (v.13.) Isa 
token customary in a covenant? (Josh. 2:12; Gen. 15: 8-18.) 
Is it essential thereto ? 

Verses 14-17.—What assurance should the sight of the 
rainbow ever give the Christian? Was ‘it created, or only 
appointed a sign at this time? Show its appropriateness as 
a token of continued life? Does nature afford any other 
God-appointed sign? How is it{produced? Does verse 16 
mean that its design is to assist God’s memory, or is the 
language accommodated to human thought? Does the eye 
and thought of God and of his believing child actually meet 
on the bow? In what memorial scene of deeper significance 
do they meet more closely? (1 Cor. 11: 24; John 6: 5-7.) 
Why should all men delight to accord unto Noah the full 
meaning of his name? (See Gen. 5:29.) What comfort 
may we draw from the symbolism of the bow in Ezekiel 1: 28; 
Revelation 4:3; etc.? 


ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 

A great battle has just been fought, and the two armies are 
lying on the field waiting till their shattered energies will 
allow them to recommence the fight. As the morning dawns, 
men are beginning to grasp their arms again, when, see, a 
small party of men, waving a white flag, leave one army and 
come slowly on to the other. They ask an armistice; it is 
agreed to. Trusting in that covenant, the soldiers of both 
armies lay aside their arms, and vie with each other in kindly 
offices to the dying and dead. This is but a faint emblem of 
God’s covenant. His is absolutely secure, and stands forever. 

Human society even is possible only by a kind of tacit 
covenant. It all men distrusted, and would come to no agree- 
ment with each other, the world would be reduced to a state 
of universal war in which civilization would be impossible. 
Every man in a civilized country is under a tacit agreement 
not to wantonly attack the person or interests of another, and 
to submit to the penalty if he do so. Men trust this agree- 
ment. They go fearlessly wherever they wish; they amass 
property ; they believe that society will respect their rights. 
This is what the lawyers mean when they say that society 
progresses from a state of nature toa state of contract. So 
religion implies a covenant. Weare brought into personal 
relations with God. Trusting in his promise, we know that 
we are safe forever. 

When a covenant is drawn up between men, a sign is given. 
Here is a treaty of peace; it is witnessed by the great seals 
of the covenanting countries, and by the signatures of the 
rulers concerned. All men know by these that the treaty is 
authoritative. A man is lying in a condemned cell; he is to 
be executed in the morning. You enter his cell, and tell him 
that you bring himareprieve. He refuses to believe it. What 
can youdo? At last you draw a paper from your pocket. “See 
this signature—this seal.” As soon as he sees these, he knows 
that your message is trustworthy. So God stoops to man’s 
weakness by giving a sign or token. Note the significance of 
his tokens. Abram is promised a numerous posterity; the 
tokens given are the glittering host of heaven, and the countless 
sand on the sea-shore. So withthe rainbow. Itis an emblem 
of the union of heaven and earth, of God’s love that over- 
arches all, and of the smiling Providence behind the angry 
cloud. Many of the traditions of primitive peoples retain this 
thought. Thus an old Welsh tradition says that Arianrhod, 
out of love to men, “wove the stream of the rainbow,—a 
stream which drives the storm from the earth, and makes its 
former destruction stay far from it, throughout the earth’s 
circle.” 

When a child receives a promise from a parent, it rests on 
that. It is troubled by no fears. The thought “ My father 
promised ” is sufficient. How much more trustful should we 
be, who have the everlasting covenant of our heavenly 
Father to rest upon? When the storms of life come upon 
us, let us not sink to the ground in shuddering, terror, but 
rather lift our eyes to heaven, where the sunbeam breaks 
through rifted clouds, and God’s bow tells of the joy that 
comes through tears. 

At the end of this chapter we have a declaration of the 
unity of the race and the brotherhood of man. I ]lustrate by 
a story which is told of a deacon in one of the western states. 
A tramp came to his door one day and begged for some bread. 
The deacon took him in, lectured him on the sinfulness of 
his life, and finally asked him if he knew the Lord’s Prayer. 
.The tramp did not. The deacon offered to teach it to him, while 
he cut some slices of bread. “Our Father”—he began. 
“What!” said the tramp, “is he your Father and my 
Father?” “ Yes,’ answered the deacon. “Then, brother,” 
was the unexpected retort, “couldn’t you cut that slice a 
little thicker?” 

The Covenant.—See Foster’s Prose Illustrations, Second 
Series, p. 186, 3 7593, Comfort from the Covenant; p. 213, 
2 7783,—Trust in the Covenant; p. 227, 2 7872,—Triumph- 
ing in God’s Covenant; p. 647, % 11235,—Light from the 
Promises ; Cawdray’s Treasury of Similes, p. 88,—The Cove- 
nant of God ; Spencer’s Things New and Old, p. 328, 2 1210, 





Verse 12—Why was the covenant written as well as 


God’s Promises the Food of Faith; p. 367, 3 1327,—The 
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Assurance of God’s Protection ; p. 415, 3 1474,—The Happiest 
Man. 

The Token.—See The Biblical Treasury, vol., 8, p. 131, 
@ 1278,—The Bow in the Cloud; Gotthold’s Emblems, No. 
79,—The Clouds; Bowes’s Illustrative Gatherings, First 
Series, p. 454,—The Meaning of the Sign ; Campbell’s Poetical 
Works,—The Rainbow; Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, 
p. 34, 2 221,—The Faithful Witness; p. 209, 2 1176,—The 
All-encircling Bow. 

a 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


GOD'S COVENANT ESTABLISHED. 
* 
EMBBACING 
PROTECTING 
ATTESTED FOR 





} ALL CREATURES. 





His TENDER MERCIES ARE OVER ALL HIS WORKS. 


AN ABIDING TOKEN. 





THE BOW SHALL BE IN THE CLOUD. 





WEEPING MAY ENDURE FOR A NIGHT, 
BUT 
JOY COMETH IN THE MORNING. ad 


SAVED FROM THE WATERS 
THROUGH BELIEVING 


GOD’S WORD. 


THE EYE OF THE LORD 
18 UPON THEM 


THAT FEAR HIM. 


ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


The oriental quality of the lesson is so strong in the mere 
diction as almost to overshadow any peculiar oriental quality 
in the mere allusions. At least such is the case to a reader 
of the Hebrew. Noble as our translation is, yet there is a 
dramatic picture in the infantile idiom of the original which 
fades somewhat in any rendering into a western language. To 
take in the full force of the opening words, it is to be observed 
that God had just declared what man was to be and do under 
God’s new blessing to the race, and how he was to replenish 
and fill the earth. Now, on the other hand, comes a final 
clause, in part recapitulatory, wherein God adds the attesta- 
tion and declares the seal : 

“Then spake God unto Noah, and unto his sons with him, 
to wit: 

“ And I, behold me [in the act of] establishing my cove- 
nant with you, and with your seed after you.” 

Our version varies the rendering of the preposition in 
verse 8, as if Noah and his sons might be on a different foot- 
ing ; but it is not so in the original. The new covenant, as 
interpreted by the concluding clause, puts all the human 
beings that came out of the ark on a like footing as prin- 
cipals in the covenant. In the next verse, not only is the 
expression of the first personal pronoun in itself emphatic, 
calling attention to the mighty One who makes himself a 
party to a covenant with his creatures, and binds himself in 
grace, where he need only make a law; but the repetition of 
the pronoun (though in a different form in the Hebrew) 
makes it doubly so. Then the change of structure in the 
language, though perfectly oriental, and an eloquent varia- 
tion, cannot be reproduced in either its effect or its full 
meaning, in a western tongue. “Behold, I establish,” is as 
good a rendering as can be; but it does mot convey to an 
English reader either branch of the double force it has to an 
Oriental. First is the concluding force of the whole cove- 
nant ; the attestation clause which calls attention to the seal 
which immediately follows; as if weshould render, “Behold, 
I sign and seal my covenant,” that is, I make it firm. 
Secondly, there is a continuing force in the words, as if, 
“Behold, I am forever ready and active in upholding my 
covenant;” and with this beautifully harmonizes the 
perpetuity of the seal, The rainbow is a seal whose material 
and impress has a wonderful perpetuity and indestructibility. 
Both in its molecular structure and in its wholeness, it 
embodies the ideas of transitoriness and permanence as 
searcely anything else could do. Never otherwise was a 
thing of beauty so made a joy forever. 

The ideas of a covenant are far better elaborated in the 
West than in the East; and it is scarcely worth while to note 
the oriental essentials thereof. But as to the “token” of a 
covenant, it is far more essential in the East than with us; 
and thus it ever has been. The student of English law 
knows well enough the use of a seal in agreements; it is 
that, indeed, which makes an agreement or contract techni- 
cally a covenant. But it is rather connected with those uges 





when the art of writing was confined to the few; and when 
even the noble or the royal parties to a covenant neither 
knew how nor cared to write. Then the seal was every- 
thing—for obvious reasons. But since it is no longer drudgery 
or a disgrace to sign one’s name, a seal is not so necessary ; 
and the destruction of a seal—by the rats, for example—no 
longer vitiates a covenant. In the East, however, the seal is 
as necessary as ever, and the signature alone is of less 
moment. Often the name is engraved on the seal, but that 
is not either essential or universal. 

It is not necessary that the covenant should be written, or 
the seal material. The “covenant of brotherhood” is toler- 
ably familiar to readers of The Sunday School Times ; and 
that has no seal but that of eating or drinking. The eating 
of salt, though done by inadvertence or through trick, is the 
seal of inviolable hospitality. Hence, most probably the 
proverbial phrase “a covenant of salt” for one most invio- 
lable. The sacrifices, between the parts of whose victims the 
parties passed, were also seals of covenants, 

The Hebrew word for “ bow, ” in our lesson, resembles our 
English word in being used for both a weapon and an arch. 


FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 
SOME DUTIES IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT. | 


[The Rev. Dr. John Hall, before the Presbyterian General Assembly ; 
reported in The Interior. | 


There is no need of any one at this stage to argue in defense 
of Sunday-schools, or to urge upon Christian people the 
great importance of founding and sustaining them. The 
work has already been shown and endorsed by public opinion, 
in America at least. It still needs to be done among some of 
the great Protestant communities on the continent of Europe, 
notably in Germany, where everywhere there are “excellent” 
clergymen who are very much afraid that if the Sunday- 
school is established among them, it will open them to the 
charge of “pietists” by their own people. In the provi- 
dence, and in the mercy of God, American churches have 
led the way. This is evidenced by the generosity of the 
arrangements which are made for the accommodation of 
Sunday-schools in connection with our churches, and any 
language used for strengthening our convictions in that 
direction, would be a useless employment of the valuable 
time of this body. + What we have now to do, is first to 
guard ourselves against evils in connection with this institu- 
tion; and, in the second place, to join with one another to 
utilize the means and blessings that God has committed into 
our hands. 

I wish first to attract your attention to the statements that 
are now to be made. 

We are to guard ourselves against evils incident to the 
working of this great institution. I shall mention three of 
the greatest of these evils. In the first place we must take 
care that the Sunday-school does not supersede the parents, 
and that parents are not allowed to think that because they 
send their children to the Sunday-school, all obligations are 
lifted from their own heads. We can never lift the responsi- 
bility from the heads of father and mother. They are here 
to represent God in authority. They must represent God in 
training and restraining ; and the parents must be made to 
feel that in their exclusive department the child is to learn 
submission to constituted authority. When that is impressed 
upon the spirit of the child in its infancy, it will gé with him 
through his life. 

We need to keep it fixed in their minds, traced on their 
consciences, that we never mean to relieve them from their 
obligations which, in the nature of things, belong to them- 
selves, and which they cannot commit to others. 

In the second place, we have to take care that the services 
of the Sunday-school do not supersede and take the place of 
the services of the church, and the worship of God himself. 
My brother who has gone before me has dwelt upon that 
point with energy and eloquence, and’I do not need to say 
much in relation to it. But if the question is raised, What 
can we do to prevent the children attending the Sunday- 
school and staying away from the church? the answer is 
simple. 

Is there anything more beautiful, pastors, than to ok 
down from your pulpits to the pews, and to see the father at 





one end, the mother at the other, and the boys and girls in | 
gradation between. Alas that the sight is becoming more | 
and more rare! We must try to make it more common. 

Now I do not pretend to instruct senior ministers. That | 
would be absurd. But I may perhaps be pardoned if I say a | 
word to younger ministers. Let us, in the first place, go 
habitually into the Sunday-schools and make ourselves at | 
home there. Let the children know that they belong to us; | 
let them knit each other’s thoughts and sympathies together. | 
Let the children see that we are not mere ministers, not mere 
preachers, that we are human, that we understand them and | 
love them. 

Again, let us try to put something in our sermons that the 
children can appreciate, You cannot make children attend 


more than big people if there is nothing to attend to. Let 
them say it in a way that is familiar to the children. I can 
conceive myself as announcing my subject in such a way as 
to deaden all interest. Suppose, for example, I should men- 
tion in the introduction “ utilitarian examples from a meta- 
physical standpoint,” and that “we shall make a psycho- 
logical study of that interesting individual Solomon.” The 
children, of course, would, out of respect to their elders, stay 
throughout the sermon, but they cannot feel any interest. 
I venture to say that in many instances that which is so put 
as to catch the mind of the child, will be interesting to the 
adult ; for there are many adults but children in intelligence. 
Another and most important element essential to our making 
the services attractive to the child, is to use, now and then, 
one of the children’s hymns; and this very book we are now 
using gives us admirable facilities. The children will say, 
“The minister thinks of us; the big people are singing our 
own hymns.” If you do this, you will habituate the young 
people to listen to you. You will not then see a crowd of 
children going home after the Sunday-school is over, from 
church, while you are going to church. 

There is another thing against which we ought to guard ; 
and that is the mode, so common in our day, of imparting the 
grand truths and principles in a curious, fantastic, and some- 
times grotesque style. This sensational teaching will demor- 
alize and weaken the church. You must use the Scriptures 
themselves. But even this is often so meretriciously illumi- 
nated that the spirit of God’s word is destroyed. I would 
not accept even some of the things that I have seen occupy 
valuable space in magazines intended for the young. 

A good case in point is that of a minister in Great Britain, 
who, having issued an edition of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
annotated with valuable illustrations, and finding that it did 
not sell well, generously distributed it among the people of 
his parish. Among the recipients was a poor woman. He 
asked her, “ Well, Mary, have you read the book?” “ Yes, 
sir.” “Do you understand it?” “Oh yes, sir! and by and by 
I think I will understand the notes.” 

And now let me urge upon you the making of the school 
the most effective that we can make it. How shall we do it? 
Let ministers, and their associates in the government of 
the church, the elders, be at some pains in selecting the 
teachers. 

I can remember very well the time when there were pas- 
tors who, when they saw a young man or woman who had 
turned their thoughts to the Saviour, would immediately, 
without regard to their personal fitness, place them over a 
class. The only reason they gave us was that it was good for 
the young man. This is most reprehensible. If a teacher 
does not himself comprehend fully the subject for the day, he 
cannot himself be interested; and if he cannot do the work 
with pleasfire, the instruction becomes irksome to the class... . 

The last point I shall urge upon you is where we 
should make most of this institution. I speak to you as 
American citizens, and not as Presbyterians. I do not stand 
outside and criticise you. I also am an American citizen, 
adopted by you indeed, but I am thoroughly in sympathy 
with the history of the nation and its institutions. We have 
universal suffrage, and it determines the gravest qugstions. 
Universal suffrage, to be safe, must mean universal educa- 
tion ; and education not in any shallow, superficial, or partial 
sense. ‘The secularist, the sentimentalist, and the humani- 
tarian say that the education of the brain, of the feeling, of 
the brotherhood of man, is all that is needed. These things 
are all good in their places. But we say beyond this educate 
the whole man—heart and brain, will and conscience—that 
he may know what he ought to believe concerning God, and 
the duty he owes to his fellow-man. 

In the kindness of God we have rich mines, rich harvests. 
We have only to “tickle the soil with a plow, and it will 
laugh with a harvest.” In God’s kindness we can give food 
to the starving of Europe. We have never yet known what 
actual searcity is. But let us not congratulate ourselves too 
soon. In the course of things we shall increase and multiply 
as the European nations, and then the real strain will begin 
to be felt upon our institutions. 

Strikes and quarrels between capital and labor have, within 
the past few years, become ominously numerous. If we are 
to have a free and glorious country, let us educate the peo- 
ple. Educate the boys and girls in brain and in spirit, 
educate them in will and in confidence, educate them in the 
Book of God. 


You may say that the danger in this country of any great 


| uprising of labor against capital is visionary and exaggerated. 


It has been my lot in various ways to see more of this 


country than perhaps most of you. I have seen in my own 


| state, and in the New Englané States, in Kansas, in Missouri 


and the South, that which will require all that the brain of 
the Presbyterian Church, together with our brethren 
of the United and the Southern Presbyterian churches can 
sulve, namely, that when we have gathered our six hundred 
thousand children into the Sunday-school, there are a hun- 
dred thousand yet to be reached, and we are responsible for 
them. These we must not, dare not, disregard, and must draw 
by all means to our schools, 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS, 


a 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


As pp ublications received will be promptly. noticed under this head. 
rest of our readers will guide us in making farther notice. } 


BOOKS. 
The Christian Herald and Signs of our Times, Illustrated. Vol. 3: 
July %December 25, 1879. 4to, pp. 416. London: 2 Ivy, Lane; New 


York; 63 Bible House. 

Other Fools and their Doings; or, Life among me Freedmen. By One 
who has Seen it. Lilustrated. i2mo, pp. 24. New York: J. 8. 
ugiivie & Co. Price, 75 cents. 

The Might of Right: from the writings of William Ewart Gladstone; 
selected by Kk. EK. Brown; with an introduction by John D. Long. 

prions oe Series.) jemo, pp. 302. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
rice, 

A weeny of Coeptian A Ase ition 5 fees poe enet of the Dic- 
tionary of the Bibie. William Smith .L.,and Samuel 
Cheetham, M.A. Pirustreted. Vo's., 8VO, pp. aie, ‘Toe: x, 991. Hart- 
ford, Conn. : The J, B. Burr Publishing Company. Price, "¥7.00, 


PAMPHLETS, 

Bullion; its production and use. Com aH by the editor of the New 
York Bullion, 12mo, pp. 48. New York: Office of Builion, 52 Wall 
treet. Price, 25 cents. 

Memories of My Exile. By Louis Kossuth. Translated by Ferencz 
Jausz. Part 2. (Standard Series.) 4to, pp. 3. New York: I. K. 
Funk &0». Price, 20 cents. 

The Alcoholic Liquor Traffic: its effects upon the industries and business 
of the country; what it costs the people; the duty of Congress. 

ech of the Hon. Charles H. Joyce, of Me in the House of 
Representatives, Washington, April 3. 12mo, pp. “” New 
York: National Temperance Society. Price, 10 cents. 


There are not a few good anthologies of English verse 
in the market. To name but a few, we have, besides 
Palgrave’s unequaled Golden Treasury, Bryant’s Library 
of Poetry and Song, Dana’s Household Book of Poetry, 
Whittier’s Songs of Three Centuries, Trench’s Household 
Book of English Poetry, and Fields and Whipple’s 
Family Library of British Poetry,—each of which is 
commendable in its way. A new collection, to be edited 
by Mr. Thomas Humphry Ward, and to be called The 
English Poets, will be comprised in four 12mo volumes, 
of which two are now issued, and will be published 
in London and New York by Macmillan & Co. It does 
not differ materially, in bulk nor in selection, from the 
larger of the collections named above ; its distinguishing 
feature is to be found in the assignment of the choice of 
poems by each author to some person specially familiar 
with that author, this person also contributing a few 
pages with reference to the chosen poems and to their 
writer. This plan has worked well, though the selection 
of sub-editors is, on the whole, respectable rather than 
commanding. The best-known of them are Professor 
Skeat, Mr. Thomas Arnold, Professor Nichol, Professor 
Hales, Dean Church, Mr. Wiiliam Minto, Mr. Edmund 
W. Gosse, Mr. George Saintsbury, Professor Dowden, 
Professor Adolphus W, Ward, Mr. G. A. Simcox, the 
Rev. Mark Pattison, and Professor Goldwin Smith. 
A general introduction is written by Matthew Arnold. 
The volumes are very neatly bound, but the American 
edition seems to have been rather carelessly printed, on 
this side of the water, from duplicate plates, which have 
lost the desirable neatness of impression. (Vol, 1, Chau- 
cer to Donne ; 12mo, cloth, pp. xlvii, 566. Vol. 2, Ben 
Jonson to Dryden ; 12mo, cloth, pp. xiii, 496. Price of 
each, $1.75.) 


A good popular collection of standard speeches and 
addresses, by noted American orators, is always a thing 
to be desired. The demand for a book of this sort is 
once more met, with limited success, in Mr. Selim H. 
Peabody’s American Patriotism, which consists of lead- 
ing speeches, orations, and addresses by famous men; 
from Sam Adams’s Protest of Boston against Taxation, to 
Mr, Charles Francis Adams, Jr.’s Fourth of July speech 
at Quincy, Mass.,in 1869, and Robert C. Winthrop’s 
centennial oration at Boston in 1876, Mr. Peabody’s 
book is serviceable in that it contains so many selections ; 
but it displays no special marks of intelligent choice or 
discreet editorship; while its preface is a gratuitous 
piece of florid rhetoric, The book is rather too 
exclusively partisan in its representation of the leaders 
of one of the two great political parties of the nation’s 
history ; it would have been far better had it been given 
a more truly national character, by a fuller representation 
of the great orators on both sides. Books of oratorical 
selections which are too exclusively devoted to the names 
and great speeches of either, or of any, body in politics, 
are more likely to leave upon the young mind an unfair 
and uncomplete opinion of the great questions involved, 
than to give wise or lasting aid to the particular cause 
they profess to serve. Gdbd literature, in any depart- 
ment, is not to be bound by too limited canons of choice. 
(16mo, cloth, pp. ix, 674. New York: American Book 
Exchange. Price, 50 cents.) 

The Spare-Minute Series of D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, 
now includes three volumes of brief selections, made by 
Miss Emma E. Brown, from three English writers of 
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| celebrity, che have worked in widely different fields,— 
Dean Stanley, George Macdonald, and W. E. Gladstone. 

These selections, which have been well chosen, with the 
wants of the general reader in view, have been appro- 
priately introduced, respectively, by commendatory 
words from Phillips Brooks, James T. Fields, and 
Governor John D. Long, of Massachusetts. The Might 
of Right is the excellent title of the Gladstone volume, 
just issued, which, aside from the inherent value of the 
selections it contains, is commended to American readers 
by the fact, as Governor Long says, that Mr. Gladstone’s 
“kindly words in our behalf, his recognition of our 
achievements and progress, his avowed faith in the 
elasticity and promise of our political system, and in the 
ability of our public men to maintain it, his admiration 
of our national financial triumphs, and his whole career 
of liberal statesmanship, have given him a strong hold 
upon our regard.” Governor Long adds that “no 
premier since the first Pitt has excelled him in the ad- 
ministration of the daughter-land.” Of the selections 
themselves Governor Long well says: “If they do not 
suggest the diamond-flash of genius, they do suggest the 
refined gold of consummate character and talents.” 
(12mo, cloth, pp. 302. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co, 
Price, $1.00.) 

Under the title of Flower Songs for Flower Lovers, Miss 
Rose Porter has collected a large body of poetry con- 
cerning, or suggested by, flowers. It is somewhat 
whimsically arranged under these sub-divisions : An Olio 
of Blossoms; A Rosary ; Rose Leaves; Lily-Bells; Field 
Posies ; A Daisy Chain; A Violet Patch; and Flowerets. 
The chief merit of the collection is its inclusiveness; a 
large body of English and American poets, famous and 
obscure, is represented; but the arrangement might 
easily have been made more orderly and methodical, 
while in the choice of the extracts themselves, senti- 
mentality, rather than sentiment, seems to have guided 
the work of selection. The volume has no index of first 
lines, nor of subjects, nor any alphabetical list of authors, 
the first two of which, at least, are absolutely essential to 
the utility of books of this sort. The table of contents 
is by authors only, in the order of representation by 
extracts, and even here no reference to the pages is made; 
so that it is of clumsy service only after a long and pain- 
ful search. In the preparation of the volume, the editor 
might have advantageously studied the arrangement of 
that excellently planned book in the same line, the late 
Mrs. Frances 8, Osgood’s The Poetry of Flowers and 
Flowers of Poetry. (16mo, cloth, pp. 184. New York: 
Anson D, F. Rendelgh : & Co. shan $1.00.) 

The selection of Professor Goldwin Smith as the 
writer of the volume on Cowper, in the English Men of 
Letters Series, did not at first seem a happy one, for 
Professor Smith’s theological position, especially of late, 
has been far removed from that of the eminent evangeli- 
cal poet. But he has made a good book, and has, on the 
whole, written impartially and fairly of Cowper and his 
work. That he has been compelled to say so much is a 
good proof of the vitality of Cowper’s poetry. A still 
better book is the latest volume in the same series, Pope, by 
Leslie Stephen, Mr. Stephen is a finished and pleasing 
writer, and an able critic as well. This biography of 
Pope is, on the whole, the best and the fairest that has 
thus far appeared, notwithstanding Mr. Stephen’s many 
predecessors in the same field. That it is unpleasant 
reading, in some respects, is the fault of its subject 
rather than of its author, who has been at much pains to 
present a true story of Pope’s life and a just estimate of 
his character, even though the result be a pitiful record 
of diseased purposes and mean actions, along with all 
that was great in the poet’s character and achievements. 
(12mo, cloth, pp. v, 128; ix, 209. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. Price, 75 cents.) 

A worthy record of the character and deeds of a godly 
and unusually successful Christian worker,—such is 7 he 
Life and Work of William Augustus Muhlenberg, by Anne 
Ayres, the zealous “sister superintendent” at St. John- 
land, Long Island, who had previously acted as editor of 
Dr, Muhilenberg’s “ Evangelical Catholic Papers.” With 
no ostentation, and with no special devotion to the rhe- 
torical art or the canons of literary style, the author has 
been content to tell the winsome story of Dr. Muhlen- 
berg’s long, pure, and helpful life in a straightfor- 
ward way. The reader is afforded full material for form- 
ing a just apprehension of the nature and value of Dr. 
Muhlenberg’s charitable labors, and the author has made no 
endeavor to conceal or excuse such foibles or mistakes as 
are to be noted. The book was needed, and it will be of 





permanent value in that constantly growing library in 








whith are renteded as good deeds of our most noted 
American divines and Christian workmen. (8vo, cloth, 
pp. xiv, 524. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 
$3.00.) 


Another of those useful records of the good work done 
in a plain and unpretending, but faithful and un- 
resting, life of Christian service, is to be found in The 
Story of Aunt Lizzie Aiken, by Mrs. Galusha Anderson, 
wife of the president of Chicago Univérsity. Mrs. Aiken 
was a well-known nurse of sick and wounded soldiers in 
the civil war, and has since been employed as a city 
missionary of the Second Baptist Church, Chicago. The 
only criticism that need be passed upon the book is its 
publication during the lifetime of its subject. Such 
records, in which stories of the inner workings of the 
heart must needs be told, and in which the most unstinted 
eulogy is almost always employed, are most fittingly put 
forth after the close of the chronicled life; and only some 
extraordinary necessity —> justifies their previous 
issue. (16mo, cloth, pp. 226. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg, 
& Co. Price, $1.00.) 


There are few departments of English literature in 
which there is a greater paucity of really useful books 
than in that of religious philosophy. Any good book on 
this subject ought to receive a hearty welcome. The 
most recent work, An Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Religion, by Principal Caird of Glasgow, can, however, 
only claim to fill a temporary gap. It is interpretative of 
German thought, rather than original. The most useful 
portion for the general reader is the masterly refutation 
of materialism in the fourth chapter. The chapter on 
the Speculative Idea of Religion will be valued by many 
students, not indeed as a new contribution to the philos- 
ophy of religion, but as an easy approach to the complex 
Hegelian philosophy. The tone of the book is latitudi- 
narian and unevangelical. (8vo, cloth, pp. 358. New 
York : Macmillan & Co, Price, $3.00.) 


An excellent Hand-Book of Grammar and Analysis, 
written and published by Mr. James E. Vose, of Ash- 
burnham, Massachusetts, well deserves examination by 
teachers and school-boards,—not only for its intelligent 
plan and orderly arrangement, but because it is one of 
the very few existing English grammars constructed in 
accordance with an adequate apprehension of the fact 
that the language hasa / story, and that grammars ignor- 
ing that history are quite sure to be valueless. (16mo, 
cloth, pp. 183. Price, 6 60 cents. ) 

A new novel, Unto the Third and Fourth Generation, by 
Helen Campbell, suggests some of Dr. Holmes’s tales in 
that it deals with the problem of inherited disposition. 
But its pages have a religious purpose in some degree, 
and there is the sunlight of final victory at the end. The 
story is vigorously written by a practised hand, and 
retains the reader’s interest, though sometimes by the fol- 
lowing of sensational devices. (16mo, cloth, pp. 249. 
New York: Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. Price, $1.00.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Rev. Charles H. Richards has edited a new church 
hymn and tune book entitled Christian Praise, which will 
shortly be published by Taintor Brothers, Merrill, & Co., 
New York. 


A new collection of church hymns and tunes, very 
carefully edited in its literary part by the Rev. C. C. Hall 
and in its musical part by Mr. Sigismund Lasar, is nearly 
ready for issue by A. S. Barnes & Co., of New York. 





That amusing, but suggestive, account of a wife’s 
trials, published anonymously, last year, under the title of 
Just One Day, is now announced by its publisher, Mr. 
G. R. Lockwood, of New York, to have been written by 
Mr. John Habberton, the author of Helen’s Babies. 

Mr. R. R. Bowker has retired from the management 
of that well-known and serviceable trade journal, The 
Publishers’ Weekly, and has been succeeded by his prede- 
cessor, Mr. Frederick Leypoldt, who needs no re-intro- 
duction to booksellers or book-readers, as an indefatiga- 
ble worker in the field of bibliography. Mr. Bowker will 
spend some time in Harope. 


The most attractive article to the yee of young 
readers of the July number of St. Nicholas will be Mr. 
Daniel C. Beard’s fully illustrated directions for the mak- 
ing of paper balloons. Another interesting article, coming 
just in time, perhaps, to abate the usual list of fires and 
accidents occuring on the Fourth of July, is Mrs, Mary 
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Wager Fisher’s account of Tom’s Anti-Fire-Cracker 
League, and the way it worked. 

A London edition of Wide Awake is to be issued by 
Messrs. James Clarke & Co., of The Christian World. 
The July number of that magazine gives an illustrated 
account of the annual Fourth-of-July dinner of the 
Philadelphia newsboys. In Mr. 8S. G. W. Benjamin’s 
séries of papers on American artists, Mr. John LaFarge 
is the subject; and a curious portrait is given of 
Mr. LaFarge in his youth, drawn by himself. Mr. G. B. 
Bartlett’s Concord Picnic-days paper contains an account 
of the Alcott family, with faithful portraits of Mr. A. 
Bronson Alcott and Miss Louisa M. Alcott. Wide 
Awake does well in thus adding a due proportion of 
graver and more instructive matter to its usual variety 
of juvenile reading. 

An attractive helper in an excellent cause is to be 
found in a novel quarto pamphlet called The Art Auto- 
graph, issued in aid of the fund for Irish relief. It 
consists of original designs by many well-known Ameri- 
can artists; and autograph letters or sentiments, for the 
most part new, from a goodly number of our statesmen, 
literary men and women, and other notables. The pic- 
tures, as a whole, are worth preserving, and the list of 
autographs contains several not familiar to the public. 
Among the artists represented are Messrs. Thomas Moran, 
R. Swain Gifford, F.8. Church, W. H. Gibson, Elihu 
Vedder, Walter Shirlaw, J. D. Smillie, J. E. Kelly, and 
Alfred Kappes. The autographs include those of Whit- 
tier, Emerson, Bancroft, Holmes, Howells, Curtis, 
Stoddard, Mrs. Stowe, Dr. Holland, Mark Twain, Presi- 
dent Hayes, Secretaries Evarts, Sherman, Schurz, Thomp- 
son,and Ramsey, Attorney-General Devens, Postmaster- 
General Key, Senator Bayard, President Noah Porter, 
and Cardinal McCloskey. The Art Autograph is issued 
at the office of The Art Interchange, 140 Nassau Street, 
New York, in three styles, at twenty-five cents on plain 
paper, one dollar on heavy paper, or five dollars on plate 
paper, in a portfolio. 


There has been at work in Boston, for some years, a 
Society to Encourage Studies at Home, with purposes not 
essentially different from those of the Chautauqua Liter- 
ary Circle, but addressing women only. Miss Anna 
Ticknor, a daughter of the late George Ticknor, is its secre- 
tary. The Christian Union thus summarizes last year’s 
work of this organization: “The Society to Encourage 
Studies at Home has become a woman’s college of the 
most popular and economical sort. Miss Ticknor’s report 
of last year’s work shows how fruitful this effort to help 
young women to educate themselves in their homes has 
become : 887 persons entered themselves for study, count- 
ing, with double and treble courses of study, 1,137 cor- 
respondences ; 242 took the first rank,—that is, achieved 
decided success ; 347 were noted for their diligence, and 
ninety did passably well. Ladies to the number of 155 
have been engaged in the actual work of the Society, and 
twenty-two who were once students are now onthestaff of 
teachers, and four are on the committee which controls 
the Society. The correspondence for instruction exceeded 
8,000 letters written to students and about the same num- 
ber received from them. In the list of studies, English 
literature was selected by 417, history by 331, science by 
148, art by 120, German by fifty, and French by forty. 
The students are found in thirty-seven States, besides 
Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. The lending 
library, the books being sent by mail, consists of 920 vol- 
umes, of which only one has ever failed to come back, and 
940 books have gone to 330 persons from Boston alone, 
The teachers give their services. The tuition fee is only 
$2.00, and with an annual expense of $1,732.64 Miss 
Ticknor is able to report $491.87 in the treasury.” 


Mr. Tennyson has lately contributed to a London 
magazine a poem which, to the candid reader, not afraid 
tosay what he really thinks, is pretty sure to seem an 
exceedingly poor production. The growth in indepen- 
dence of judgment concerning the failures of very emi- 
nent writers is shown by the number of journals which 
venture to condemn this poem. The London Pall Mall 
Gazette’s remarks concerning it are well worth quoting for 
the vigor with which they state a truth of wider applica- 
tion: “Why should we be called upon to admire such 
stuff as this? The poet and his friends may say that 
we have missed, or misapprehended, his ‘subtle’ mean- 
ing; but we have caught it perfectly, and affirm that 
there is no subtleness in it,—that it is a mere common- 
place, put into the poorest and most unmelodious lan- 
guage. It lacks rhythm, rhyme, and everything that goes 
to make up true poetry. It is the sort of thing which 


would not be accepted froma school-boy, and which, 
when put forth by a laureate in colossal type, suggests 
mournful reflections as to the state of intellectual degen- 
eration at which a great poet may arrive. Mr. Tennyson 
and M. Victor Hugo are both great men. They have 
written things which are beautiful and admirable in every 
way; which will long be quoted for the encouragement 
of those who are inclined to seek their inspirations for 
the higher conduct of their every-day lives in poetry. 
But that is no reason why they should now be privileged 
to write twaddle,—thereby setting a pernicious example 
to younger writers, who may be tempted to imitate their 
mannerisms without having the genius requisite to vie 
with them in their finer qualities. We do not want a 
rising race of poets who shall weary us with blank verse, 
(blank of sense and rhythm) or dose us with ‘ idealities,’ 
‘ personalities,’ and ‘realities.’ Wedo not want mysti- 
cism pushed to a point where it becomes mere fool- 
ishness, A single drop of water boiled may send forth a 
good deal of steam ; so may one single, poor idea be 
clouded in a great dealof verbiage. But the art of poetry 
consists in clothing great ideas in such words as shall make 
them shine forth as if they had the clear light of noon- 
day blazing on them. Verses which are written in a 
rude, delirious tongue which requires a great deal of 
parsing and construing are not poetry atall. They are 
a trouble to read and a puzzle to understand. They are 
neither poetry nor prose; they are nothing.” 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1880. 


Kentucky, state, at Shelbyville -.................... Aug. 3-5 
Kansas, state, at Bismarck Grove-_.......-.-.-...- Aug. 10-12 
Vermont, state, at Rutland_............. September or October 
Maine, state, at Brunswick-.............-......... Oct. 12, 13 
Pennsylvania, state, at Lancaster............... Ovutober 12-14 
New Hampshire, state, at Manchester..............- Nov. 9-11 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence._.............. Nov. 10, 11 
New Jersey, state, at Camden..................... Nov. 16-18 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES. 
Chester Heights, Pennsylvania_..................-- 
Cumberland Valley, at Oakville, Pgennsylvania_..._ 
Lake View, New York~_- ---.July 13-22 
Clear Lake, Iowa_. July 13-27 
Lake Bluff, linois.... July 13-27 
Re TU, BD Tc tncce en nccantonnannncen -- July 20-30 











pL ae. oe Fe -July 22-Aug. 2 
en, TA, Weenie .~ ....<-. nnn cs entnnenntgl July 26-30 
I ab ta ngetetnin gan nn on aneinnnintiinnininn August 3-19 
Kansas, at Bismarck Grove---..-......-..-.--... August 10-19 


United Brethren Camp Ground, Lisbon, Iowa_...August 13-18 
Island Heights, New Jersey August 18-22 
New England, at South Framingham, Mass__Aug. 23 toSept. 1 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 

—A county Sunday-school association was formed in 
Jackson County, Tennessee, May 28-30. Seven schools 
(out of fourteen), with 350 teachers and scholars, were 
represented. The association will meet semi-annually ; 
the next meeting will be held during the coming autumn. 

—The Middle Tennessee Sunday-school Convention 
met at Shelbyville, June 8-10. A correspondent writes : 
“Tt was a very good one. Everything looks better for a 
successful year’s work. The next meeting of the con- 
vention will be held in McMinnville, in June, 1881. 
Steps have been taken looking to the organization of a 
state Sunday-school association.” 


—A Memphis (Tenn.) correspondent writes: “On 
June 6 the first anniversary of the Shelby County 
Sunday-school Association was held in the First Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church, Memphis. It was probably 
the largest meeting of the kind ever held in western 
Tennessee. This association commenced work about 
two years ago, but owing to two severe epidemics the 
work has been retarded until now. Memphis being a 
central point from which five railroads go out ixf different 
| directions, the Association has a fine field in prospect, 
throughout the county and the states of Mississippi and 
Arkansas.” The following officers were elected for the en- 
suingyear: Mr. R. G. Latting, of Memphis, president; the 
Hon. T. D. Eldridge, of Memphis, first vice-president ; 
Mr. R. F. C. Moss, of Collierville, second vice-president ; 
Mr. R. J. Kimbrough, of Bartlett, third vice-president ; 
the Rev. R. Evans, of Germantown, fourth vice-presi- 
dent; the Hon. J. R, Flippin, of Memphis, treasurer ; 
Mr. J. R. Pepper, of Memphis, secretary. 

—At the recent session of the Congregational Union 
of Ontario and Quebec, held in Montreal, there was dis- 
cussion concerning the holding of an annual Sunday- 
school institute in connection with the Union; and the 





plan, though vigorously opposed by two speakers, was 
adopted. The Rev. J. B. Silcox read a paper on “The 
present aspect of Sunday-school work, and its demands,” 
in the course of which he said: “The command ‘Go, 
teach,’ is as obligatory on the church as the command 
‘Go, preach.’ The school demands a fair share of the 
funds of the church. It demands the best talent of the 
church as officers and teachers. The church should 
exercise the greatest care in the selection of teachers. 
The school demands the pastor of the church. He should 
give special attention to this department of church work. 
He should assist in the selection and training of teachers. 
Teachers’ meetings should be held weekly, and these 
should be under the supervision of the pastor. He 
should also assist in the selection of the literature. The 
church can best oppose skeptical and pernicious literature 
by filling the Sunday-school libraries with good books 
and circulating good papers.” 

—The Franklin County (Mass.) Sunday-school Con- 
vention met at Greenfield, June 22 and 23. The secre- 
tary’s report showed sixty-five schools, 831 officers and 
teachers, and 5978 scholars. 2312 scholars are under 
fifteen years of age. Of the schools, 28 are Oongrega- 
tional, 18 Methodist, 12 Baptist, 3 Unitarian, 1 Episcopal, 
and 8 undenominational or union. Twenty-two of the 
schools have Sunday-school concerts. A correspondent 
of the Springfield Republican says: “'There would ap- 
pear to be but little working faith in the teachers’ meet- 
ings, as only ten hold these meetings weekly, one tri- 
weekly, and one monthly. There is not a normal class 
in the whole county, and the secretary urges the impor- 
tance of taking hold of this question. All but seven of 
the schools use the International lesson papers. There 
have been received into the churches one hundred mem- 
bers from the schools during the year. Attention is 
called to the importance of looking more faithfully after 
a more regular attendance of the younger children. Ac- 
cording to the reports from twenty town clerks in the 
county, there are under this jurisdiction 4,611 children 
under fifteen. A little arithmetic will show that at the 
rate of last year’s progress it will take forty years to get 
these absentees under the good influences of the Sunday- 
school. Much stress was laid upon the requirements of 
the supplementary lessons, and the importance of dwel- 
ling frequently upon the merits of the temperance ques- 
tion from all its standpoints.” 

—A Sunday-school meeting was held during the recent 
session of the Montreal Conference of the Methodist 
Church of Canada. One speaker said: “ How is it that 
so many Sunday-school scholars wander away, even 
though they are the children of pious parents? We 
must train them up for Christ. Men cannot get rid of 
that in which they have been trained. The soldier never 
loses his military tread and carriage, and a child properly 
trained never can get away from the influences of a good 
Christian training. In April last, in the Methodist 
Church of England, there were 766,757 children in the 
Sunday-schools, and only 62,339 of them were members 
of the church. In Montreal, in January last, there were 
2,683 in the schools, and only 213 are church-members, 
or about the same proportion. About 600 leave the 
school every year. Where do they go? Let the church 
arise to her duty, and save the children.” One of the 
resolutions adopted by the conference was as follows: 
“ That the officials of our Sunday-schools be requested to 
have in the Sunday-school a total abstinence pledge roll 
for both teachers and pupils. The pledge might include 
tobacco, and should be always open for signature, and be 
specially circulated in connection with the temperance 
lesson of each quarter ; those so enrolled to be regarded 
as the Sunday-school Temperance Society, which shall 
each year hold its anniversary and other public meetings. 
If possible, a card of membership might be adopted for 
presentation to each one signing the pledge.” 


rT 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CENTENARY. 


—The Sunday-school Centenary was celebrated at 
Petersburg, Va., June 27, with interesting ceremonies. 

—The English newspapers contain programmes and 
plans for proposed Sunday-school Centenary celebrations 
in a large number of provincial cities and towns. 

—On Sunday, June 27, the First Baptist Church of 
Bordentown, Pennsylvania, celebrated its own centennial, 
and also that of Raikes’ Sunday-school beginning. A 
view of the old church was drawn upon the blackboard 
by Mr. William H. Torr, and addresses were delivered 
by the Rev. A. Hyer, of Baltimore; the Rev. Samuel 
Belden, Mr. A. J. Claypoole, and Judge Thomas Ben- 
nett, of Bordentown. 

—The Sunday-school Centenary and the five-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Wiclif Bible were commem- 
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orated together in the Somerset Street 
Church, Boston, June 26. Ex-President 
Cummings, of Wesleyan University, spoke 
on The Bible in the Sunday-school ; the 
Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon on The Sunday- 
school, its Beginning and Progress; and 
the Rev. R. R. Meredith on Our Eng- 
lish Bible, its History, Position, and!Influ- 
ence, 


—The Baptist Sunday-schools of Phila- 
delphia celebrated, on June 27, the one- 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
Sunday-schools by Robert Raikes, by form- 
ing a fund for purchasing books for poor 
schools throughout the country. Collec- 
tions were taken up in the various schools 
connected with the Baptist churches, which 
will be added to a contribution of $1,000 
by a Baptist gentleman of Philadelphia, 
for the purpose of augmenting a Robert 
Raikes Centennial Fund which has been 
established by the American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society. The Society distributed 
160,000 copies of hymns appropriate to the 
occasion. 


—Of the recent successful observance 
of the Sunday-school Centenary at Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, The London Sunday- 
school Chronicle says: “Never was any 
event celebrated with greater success in 
Halifax than the Sunday-school Centen- 
ary. At the request of the mayor busi- 
ness was suspended, and the town was 
en fete, the streets in all directions being 
decorated with flags and banners. The 
celebration took place in the Market 
Hall, which is admirably adapted for pur- 
poses of this kind, being built on four 
sides of an open quadrangle, covering ten 
thousand square yards, and there are 
about three hundred rooms, which were 
used by the spectators for dining-rooms. 
Before nine o’clock the spectators entered 
the galleries, and the schools marched 
into the open square at ten o’clock. By 
twelve o’clock nearly 29,000 teachers and 
scholars were assembled, and 500 mem- 
bers of choirs and 550 instrumentalists were 
present: the aspect of such an assembly 
was magnificent, and will not soon be for- 
gotten. Soon after twelve o’clock Mr. 
Dean, the conductor, took his stand in 
front of the orchestra, Several hymns 
were sung, including, by permission, the 
special hymn to the tune Bradford, com- 
posed by Michael Haydn for the national 
celebration of the Centenary in the Orysial 
Palace in July, which was received with 
greatenthusiasm. Beethoven’s Hallelujah, 
the Gloria from Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, 
and Handel’s Hallelujah Chorus, formed 
part of the programme, which concluded 
with the National Anthem. Every teacher 
and scholar wore a clasp and one of the 
Centenary medals, prepared by the Sunday- 
school Union, having the bust of Robert 
Raikes stamped on one side, with the words 
“ Centenary of Sunday-schools, 1880, Rob- 
ert Raikes,” and on the reverse a repre- 
sentation of Christ blessing little children, 
It is estimated that not less than forty 
thousand persons were present, and the 
celebration was a perfect success. The 
proceedings closed at four o’clock, and the 
children marched to their respectiveschools. 
The Sunday-school Jubilee was celebrated 
in the same hallin Halifax in 1831.” 


PERSONAL, 

—Mr. George Merriam, of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, senior partner in the well- 
known firm of G. & C. Merriam, pub- 
lishers of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, 
died in Springfield, June 22. Mr. Merriam 
had been a Congregational church-member 
for more than half a century, and had de- 
voted much time to Sunday-school labors 
and other good works. 

—Miss Sidney Paul Gill, the author of 
the well-known hymn, “I want to be an 
angel,” died in Newark, New Jersey, June 





12, at the house of her brother-in-law, the 
Rev. Dr. James P. Wilson, where she had 
for some time made her home. Miss Gill 
was for many years the leader of a mis- 
sion Sunday-school in Newark, and a 
faithful worker among the poor. For some 
time she was secretary of the Newark 
Female Charitable Society. 

—The Rev. Dr. 8. R. Brown, for many | 
years a missionary in China and Japan, 
and in a sense the father of American 
education of Chinese youth, died at Mon- 
son, Mass., June 20, in his seventieth 
year. Dr. Brown took charge, in 1838, of 
the school of the Morrison Educational 
Society in Canton, China, where one of his 
pupils was the Hon. Yung Wing, now 
Chinese Ambassador to the United States. 
In later years Dr. Brown was a missionary 
in Japan of the Reformed (Dutch) Church, 
many of his pupils being now Japanese 
preachers; and he was also a translator 
into Japanese of parts of the New Testa- 
ment. The amount of Dr. Brown’s money 
gifts to the mission cause exceeded that of 
the eee. made to him for missionary | ‘* 








"BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
46,500 copies. Advertisers are free to exam- 
ine the subscription list at any time. The 
uniform advertising rate for ordinary adver- 
tisements is 20 cents per agate line for each 
and every insertion, 


I, L. Cragin & Co., 116 So. Fourth 8t., 
Philadelphia, wiil send by mail, gratis, to 
any address, a sample of the celebrated 
Dobbins Electric Soap, on receipt of 15 
cents, which exactly ‘pays Postage. 





“Does Vivisection Pay?” 
“SEE JULY SCRIBNER, = 
“THE 


Literary Revolution. 


The most epocpestal revonation of the contury, ond. to 


ks, the most im t. ly 
books of the highest class are published by us, and the 
rices are low 


yond comparison with the ¢ cheapest 


ks ever before issued. To illustrate and once: 


strate these truths, we send the following books, al 
complete and unabridged, POST-PAID, at the oo 
named : 

Macaulay’ s ~ 


Life of Frederick the Great. Former price, b 5. 
Large brevier type, beautiful print; price tree cents. 


Carlyle’s 


Life of : Robert Burns, Former yrioe, OLm ag Large 
brevier type, beautiful print; price three cenis. 


Light of Asia, 


By Edwin Arnold. Former price, $1.50. Beautiful 
print, brevier type; price jive cents. 


Thos. Hughes’s 


Manliness of Christ. Former price, $1.00. Beautiful 
print, brevier type ; price three 


John Stuart ‘maut’s 


—- ters on Socialism. Essays sf exceeding interest 
and importance. Price three cer 


Baron -* coneinne 


His Travels and Surprising Adventures, ; Danner 
price, $1.25. Boyrgeoise type; price five cents 


Mary Queen of Scots’ 
Life, by Lamartine. Former eee 91.25. Brevier 
type, beautiful print; price three 


Vicar of Wakefiold. 
By Olives, Ge Soe: Brevier type, beautiful print; 
price five cents. 


Bunyan’ s Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Bourgeoise type, leaded; beautiful print; price six 
Private Theatricals. 
By author ff oot *‘Sparrowgrass Papers.” 
J leaded ; ine ts two cents. 


type, 
Stories and Ballads 
For Young Folks, by Ellen Tracy Alden; with very 
fine illustrations. Selections complete from her book. 
five cents. 
Leaves from the Diary 


Of an Old Lawyer. Short stories of thrilling, laugh- 
able, sain rage b interest. Price three cents. 


Small pica 


Booksellers 


Everywhere (only one dealer in each town) keep these 
and our or een of standard bool. which are palling 
by the million +o bee because the peuple believe in 

the Literary Revolution. 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 


© Building, New York. 
JOHN B. ALDEN: Mani Manager. . 





U*= the Order of Service, pence in The Scholar’s 
Quarterly. Issued in leaflet form at 75 cents per 
hundred. No extra charge for postage. 





Illustration Hints for Sunday-school 
Teachers and Bible Students. 


One of the best sources for illustrating Moral 
and Religious Truth is 


Foster's Cyclopedias. 
3 Vols., Svo. 
ie Prose Illustrations, 


Ist Series. 
2d Series. 


Each volume complete in itself and sold sep- 
arately at $5.00 per volume, cloth. 


THOMAS Bf CHOweLt., 
Broadway, New York. 


GENESIS 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
WITH COPIOUS NOTES. 


By T. J. CONANT, D.D. 
8vo, Cloth. 235 pages. Only 75 cents, 
“One of the most complete and satisfactory e xpo- 
sitions we have ever read.” (National Baptist.) A 
model of clear and simple English notes to the po! 
yar jearnes without the show of learning.” en 
* Quite unrivaled by any other 4 
version “y 4 ~ 5 wpe in representing the H 


text.” (Eve: Post.) 
An Rg 3 help for ev teacher of the Inter- 
national Lessons from July to January 
B oniveaty. Georetary, 
Chestnut Street, Phila. 


—segenee 


GLORY-LAND 


t, FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

gF Full of New, truth im putes songs, and fresh 

6 Vigorous melodies by th ¢ best contributors. Not 

e one poor tune in the entire book, 

2 SONGS OF GLORY-LAND will more 
than meet your best expectations, Price, 30c, 

S $3 per doz, Single specimen by mail, 25 oc, 

W. R. SWAN & CO., Cincinnati, O, 
3 Bey Send Stampfor Sample “Musical People” 


NaAToNaL TEMPERANCE HYMN AND SONG 


Address 





to all 
Probibition Clube, 
ching 10 cents. 
Publishi Agent, 


Organizations, Gos} 

Women’s Unions, e' 64 pages. 
Send for it. Address J. N. Searns Pa 
58 Reade Street, New York. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED » «.. 


The red geek Bible 


It contains 


Excellence, Prices — a 
even -D. Wedtasiores & Co., Hartford, Conn. 


WANTED px. wat, sstrrers 


DICTIONARY OF 
CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Two Large Royal Octavo Volum: pees double- 


column 50 per Mongo 
, be- 


Reqrevines. gs. Price 
It is a continuation of the Dictionary of the Bible. 
inni Dictionary 


where the Bible 
800 years of the C Ten years 
have been spent by nearly 100 of the best scholars in 
England in p A 
ry Teachers is 
the book nH e- ee ition. For 8 men pages 
and base 703, . B. BURR 
RD, Conmn., or CHICAGO, IL. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 
ICTORIAL 


- HISTORY o7™ WORLD 


Embracing full and authentic anary oe ot every na 
a 








tion of ancient aud modern tim 


33d Semi-Annual 


Wiaicme 


Hartford, Conn., July 1, 1880. 
PAID-UP CASH CAPITAL, $600,000. 


Real estate 
Cash on hand and in bank 
Loans on bond and mortgage, real estate... 1, 
Interest on loans, accrued but not due...... 
8 on collateral security 
Deterred Life premiums 
Premiums due and unreported on life poli- 


cies 
United States government bonds 
State, county “pe municipal bonds 


FOE GN cccncccsccncctcpececcnceusvess $5,171,875 01 


LIABILITIFS. 
Reserve, four per cent., Life department. . 
Reserve for re-insurance, Accident dep’t.. 
Claims unadjusted and not due, and all 
other liabilities 


$8,321,535 58 
310,391 82 


Total liabilities. 
Surplus as regards policy-holders. 


STATISTICS TO JULY 1, 1880. 
Whole number Accident Policies written .... 
Whole number Accident Claims paid 
Total amount Accident Claims paid 
Total claims paid in Life Department 


A GENERAL ACCIDENT POLICY, 


which any Agent will furnish at short n. «nd and 
trifling cost covers the risk of such disaste 
as those on the 


SEAWANHAKA 


and the 


NARRAGANSETT. 


Every one can afford it, and itis folly to go uninsured 
_ in these times of peril to lite and fimb. 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
142 South Fourth Street. 
_WILLIAM W. ALLEN & A. H. MOORE, Agents. 


THE PENN MUTUAL. 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., of Philadelphia 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $6,230,723.46. 
THE PENN isa purely Mutual Company. AU of !ts 
surplus premiums are returned to the members every 
year, thus furnishing insurance at the lowest possiile 
rates. All policies non-forfeitable for their maine 
Endowment — issued ‘at life rates. AGENTS 
WANTED. Apply to H. 8S. STEPHENS, Vice-Presi- 
dent. . 921 Chestnut Street, Philedelphie, Pa. 


The Bible and its Study. 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTELLI- 
GENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 


The general interest in the series of articles ou the 
Bible oa its study, contributed by cuinens . Eacepeee 
and American writers to the issue of The Supday 
School Times for December 13, L or’ 





history of the rise and fail of the —_ and Roman 
system, the middle ages, the crusades, the feudal 
e reformation, the discovery and settlement 
ew World, etc., etc. It contains 673 fine his- 
ngravings, and is the most i comneete History 
orld ever published specimen 

pages and extra terms to agents. Address 
___ NATIONAL PusttsHine Co., Pntadelphie. Fs. Pa. 
NTED. AGENTS for the com 
“nuthentic LIFE OF GEN. GARFIEL 


First-class in every particular 
Sean BR RUSSELL & CO., Publishers. 


WANTED. AGENT 





Got 
— Ver 





ren entire new 


2 copies 

trated with over 100. 100 fine engra 

Price, $3.00. Extra terms t 

Ler J. CHAMBERS & ee 


ENTS WANTED to Sell the NEW 


FARMING FOR pioriy 


»Every Farmer should have a co 860 P 
446, “Tustrations. Send fore Roulars to sad 
° Philadelphia, Pa. 


+ McCURDY & co ‘hilade 
Bi ents Wanted for the TATOR: 
IBLE GOMM ENTATO 
Embediog best results of latest research. Bright and hyn - 
able, 475 lilustrations. Many ay features. Belle 


classes. Low in price(Only 63.75.) Extra term: 
BaeaD.ey, GagRexTson & Co., 66 N. ASHE, 


In ordering goods, or in Ae tutte th ee, 
Pi gp te 

you will oblige the publisher 

veri, by ating tha you 

tisement in he Sunday Schoo! Te 





ad weal ao ths 
saw the adver- 
Times. 





for =—_ reissue in a form con- 

——— for handy use, (Woy neat enous for per- 

LB b. All the articles having a bear- 

ing upon the the general theme of the best methods of 

ble itself and the various helps to its right 

nderstandi have therefore been collected under 

the title of The Bible and its Study, and are published 
in a 96 page pam phiet. 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, = cents. Five or more copies, 15 
centseach. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, ee, Pa. 


S ara se TEACHERS! Send atx cents 
for samples of Motto and Reward Cards, to 
Cc. L. WHEELER, East Troy, Pa. 
‘PROVERBIAL TREASURY. 
2600 lish and 2300 Foreign Proverbs, we will mail 
for 50 cents to any address in the United States. 
SEELBAOCH BROB., 89 White St., New York. 


SH 0 RT H AND je ante stous by Mail, Send 
s 
HARRY ANGELL, 354 Fourth Ave. New 3 York City. 


ALFHA CRAYONS. 


Clean, White, Dustless. Send forsample. Baker, Pratt 
& Co., 19 Bond Street, New York. 


LADIES Sauress can make 5 day in Shel oe ee” 


R Price Pz ot best WAVALIO SC CHAIRS, address, 
i’ with green stamp, VT. N. W. Co. - Springiield. vt 


EDUCATIONAL, 


bbe te eg Hy 
en aD ys mare y_. pre 

for Coll } #. Business. Addr Gio. K spares 

TEL, A. cipal, Colora, Geel Co., Maryland. 


adareioe ACADEMY, with Musical Institute 
and Commercial College. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


THE CURTIS SCHOOL, Bethlehem, Ct. 


be educated in the best manner under — 
tied uences of a quiet home, and the 
ort teac ers who share these enjoy ments with 
at this school. anata ty the fou foundations : 
truest culture; 





dally, 
ot the 
and we have no sick- 


ness. w. Only 12 pupils r recstved. rite for cireular. 
OTTERBEIN UNIVERSITY 
Admits both sexes. No eateee temptations. Instruc- 
tion thorough. Centrally located. Tuition only $30 
a i. ™ all term. Aveust ll. Address. dent 
HOMPSON, D.D., Westerville, Ohio. 











ISS ANABLE’S SaNDare AND DAY 
SCHOOL, for Bereel, Ladies, will re-open Sep- 
tember 15, 1250 Pine Str , Philadelphia. 
LADIES. 
The gevlenpalnin Yor, commences = 
For grenlers apply to» to Miss ANNIE E. OHNSON, 
Principal B 
H™= SCHOOL FX FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
4035 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Best advantages for a Lo h education. Refers by 
| tel eth to H. ne il, ih, ot The Sun- 
Schoo mes, an d Rev. 8. W . Dana, 4001 Pine 
Street, Philadelphia, For ¢ 
MRS. . BOGARDUS, pal. 
APLEWOOD REIS a aUTNARY, for Young 
Ladies. Established 1863. A thorough a geod 
course, with lectures and recitals week: 
academical year. (Pupils oe enter at an time.) 
LS es address PROF. D. 8. BAB , Hast 
Had nn. 
PAcE=t stows (N. J.) INSTITUTE. Rev. 
Geo. H. Whitney, D.D., President. Best building 
of its class. Terms low. Ladies’ college. College pre- 
for young men. Music, Art, Commercial 
Don’t fail to send for catalogue. 


ry 
rancbes. 





HESTNUT STREET SEMINARY. 
hiss BONNEY and Miss DILLAYE, Principals. 
This oldest and largest Boarding and School in 
raeean hia will commence its Thirty-first year at 

615 CHESTNUT STREET, September 22d. 


ORCESTER ACADEMY, WORCESTER, M 
Furnishes the best of instruction in two depart- 
ass! and English. penses $150 a year. 
from $30 to to $50 ma rem | had, acco: to 
need, merit and order of application. Young men 
wanting a liberal yay are requested, whatever 


their ouneEET: + to Oe VEN WORTH, 


HAvEPFoRD wLLEeE Haverford College P. O., 
homas Chase LL.D., ident. Nine 

miles from Philadelphia.’ Under care ot Goce of 
voon® Classical and Scientitic Courses. Fo: 
lars address Professor Allen C. Thomas, — 

















Pinckney’ s Agency for Schools and Teachers. 


The attention of Principals and Managers of Schools 
is invited to our large list of superior teachers, both 
American and Foreign, 

T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY 
Domestic Building, Broadway, cor. 14th st., N.Y 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, 


MPTON , MASS, prepares boys for our best 
coll and scientific schools. Tuition, @ year, 


a week. ~—s a 4 needy an 
students. Fall term “full 


catalogu . ye 
J. wk NES, Pu. D., Principal. 


SaNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. Four years’ 
course for women. ratories, cabinets and art- 
gallery. Library of 10,000 vols. Board and tuition 
ayear. Address Miss Ward, Prin., So. Hadley, 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., 
de-awake school for boys, 
combining Btwdy. Military Prill, and Recrea- 
tion -t due proportion. Descriptive Pamphlet, with 
Chart of Requisitions for College admission, ta on re- 
ceipt of six cents postage. OBIS BISBEE, A.M 


FAMILY SCHOOL, 


raalAINESVILLE OHIO, 

For Young es, References: n. Jas. A. Garfield; 
Hon. Reuben Hitcheock, Palnewvitic: O. Address Mrs, 
Sam’L MATHEWS for circulars and info: ion, 




















JORMAL AND >) COMMERCIAL INSTITUTE. 
leasant | ee to spend the summer vaéation 
with or without Instruction. Elocut'on, Commercial, 
or Scientific branches may ba pursued under able 
teachers. Send for _— 
Pr DAVIDSON, Salem, N. J. 


‘PAYS 7 BOARD AND TUITION ONE 





school vear in Dr. WARRING’S MILI- 
TARY BOARDING SCHOOL, POUGHKEEPSIE, 
N. Y. e terms are low, the school is of the first 


grade. Send for circulars with references. 


SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


NEWRBURGH . ¥. 
A Select Boarding Schoo! fo: rs Boys. Fits to take 
the highest rank at Valeand Williams, For circulars 
Address le W. SIGLAR, M.A. (Yale). 





Iss M GIBSON’S SCHOOL FOR | YOUNG 
LADIES, 1519 Walnut St., Phila., will reo; for 
the Fall Session September 22. Home p a imited. 


Hlinois College and Whipple Academy. 





Classica!, Scientific, and Preparatory Courses. Stand- 
ard high. ‘Tuition and expenses very low. Address 


Professor R. C. CRAMPTON, Jacksonville, Il. 
ABASH COLLEGE. Crawfordsville. Indiana. 
J. F. Tuttle, President. Forty-four miles west of 
assical and 
preparato: oS. and English courses. Librar 
volumes. Rich geological and mineral ie *; fully 
bineer: hall for physics, with fine a ; Brush 
Electrical Light, etc. Geo cana pe ‘ol 
with best modeis, botany, zoology, t th cabl- 
nets, laboratories, living an one wind 8 facia work. 
September 8. Send for catalogue. vy sae. 7x0 
hb of scHooxs for their children 
Pinekney’s School and College Directo 
for 1880. aid 
Mailed for Postage, 4c.; at office free. Spectat CaTa- 
LOGUES 0 schools furnished gratis. T. 
=e Teachers, Domesti 
New York. ic Building,“Broadway and l4th 


Tadeaegene, Full collegiate—cl an 

lipped laboratories for Vy oy 7 an 

logy. mine’ 

Teachers trained. Expenses low. 
pa RENTS in sear’ 

will find prospectuses of the BEST in the country in 

best 

COTESWORTH PINCKNEY’S Agency for Schools 





Brooks Seminary for Young Ladies, 11 Mon e 
Terrace, Brooklyn, N. Y. 5 <Sorenerky re e). 
antages. 


ee WHITE, Principal 
Steubenville (0.) Female Seminary. 


Board, room, and light. per year, $175.00. Tuition, 
$20 to $36. One- fourth off is ministers. i ‘atalogues free. 


EID, Ph. D., Principal. 
Trinity Hall 


Beverly *C J. A tneronms aes 
or youn, ies. with 
advantages of a + oe a misssouth 

will begin Sept. 1 


Lorder. ; he thirteenth year 
Tr circular ress 

Miss RACHELLE GIBBONS HUNT, Principal. 
OSSINING IN 5 he FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


Sing Y., will reopen Sept. 15. Healthy 
and del Ngbt i ek, splendid buildings, expe: 
a pate 


enced teachers, and first-c enna, 
v. ¢. D. RICE, Principal 


see Ag MILITARY ACADEMY, 





CHARLOTTE FEMALE INSTITUTE. 


Seasion begins Sept. 8, 1880. Can 





v 


ve unequaled testimonials from the first teachers and 
South as to the thoroughness and igh standard of instructien. 
il will be devery term. Address the Principal, 


tessors in the 
A Cooking 


Rev. WM. BR. ATHINSON, Charlotte, N. C. 


Music and Art specialties. 








For Teachers’ 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 


Ministers’ 


Teachers’ 


52 Bromfield Street. 


Sunday-school Libraries, 
Lesson Helps, 

Singing Books, 

Wall Maps, 

S. S. Concert Exercises, 
Picture Papers, 

Reward Cards, 
Temperance Literature, 


Superintendents’ Helps, 


ADDRESS 


HQWARD GANNETT, 


Bibles, 


Helps, 
Helps, 


Boston, Mass. 











Tasteful and excellent 





Everywhere known and prized for 
oR Sxill and fidelity in manufacture, 


improvementa, 


Elegant variety of designs, 
Yielding unrivaled tones. 
Tltustrated Catalogues sent Ire: . 
J. ESTEY & CoO., 
Brattlebara. Vt. 





The best manufactured. 
Correspondence solicited. 
(Lock Box 99.) Horace 

208 Union 8t., 


WATERS ae ANOS wommo Genie: 


aRURABILITY UskeR pa? 
and Cover. te ne . New RaAN 4 
seoal> Sm. Seb) UA ESote: 
AG WANTED. ND _—— In: 
strumentant BARGAINS ‘month eae Install- 
$20 Brosdway. New You York. P. 0. Box “a530. 
PEERLESS “5 
ORGANS. 


Superior Workmanship. 
Low prices. PIANOS from $160 and upwards. 


Waters, Jr.. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. 





Pree Man 


—— < 








Wa 


wT 


@ Saw and for Bracket 
s Moulding. New, novel, 
= and pe best invented. 

ifactured and 





4 Pleasure for Amateurs 


TTLE CREEK MACHINERY co. ‘Battle Creek, Mich 


TAG ‘Ic ‘PANTER 





ASEIORTCONS 


and *RN SLID LIDES 


L. J. Gi LANTER 1340 Chestnut oh SLIDES 
For convenience and efficiency for —s or tor 
public use , they stand 


UNRIVALLED. 


Clreularsfree. Catalogues, 10 cents, 
Sciopticon Manual, éth F4.,75 cents 
Splendid Outfite at Bottom feos. 


- TO THE OCEAN! 


ay HOUSE, 8d Ave. & Kingsley St., Asbury Park, N, J, 
M. D. Cahill, having parcianet the CAHILL 





HOUSE.” will reo June 10, 1380. The house is 
surrounded wie jiazzas and balcopies, and has 
been elegant furnis ed throughout, each bedroom 


having spring beds, gas, etc. It only two minutes 
walk from the beach and popular bathing grounds. 
The comfort and pleasure ofthe guests will be care- 
fully studied. A coach will meet every train, and 
convey the guests to the house, free of charge. Please 
hand checks to my coac’ 
gage is Severed yithout delay. 
ns, the coming season will 
sacgeustal thas in the las 
and bathing-suits. Also laundry connected with the 
House. on each lake, for the plesmare of guests, 
free. E Private — for use of guests aed ng their = 
horses, Room yy be en; and information 
tained ned of Mrs. MD. D. ‘CahitL, 4 Arch 8t, Philadeiphis, 
where her large double an, Pas thirty rooms,) is 


open all the year for permanent an and t ent guests. 


KEEP COOL! 
WATKINS’ FAN ATTACHMENT. 


even more 


Sen’ it-paid on receipt of ce. $2.00, A. H. w 
KIND “toh Harrison Ry ve. Pincetos Mass. Send for 


“” n, 


circnlara. S@”Aaentrs Wanrep. RIGHTS FoR Satr. 


ECONOMY WASHER CUTTER. 


(Pat. July 15, 1879.) 
Cuts bang ° — or rubber 
for 












in diamete. entirely finished by 
ove turn of Wwe nd. Simole, 
strong, always rea‘v for use. The 
knives are of saw-blaae steel. Cut- 
ters a made for brace. State 
which is wanted. Sent by mail 
prepaid to any address, en receipt 
of 3) cents. 

Libera! discounts to agents. 
WILLARD BROS. & BARTLEY, 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


For infants & invalids.) 
Used in Hospitals, by oa, Physi- 
cians and Mothers everywhere. A steam- 
row wel food, and therefore suited to the 

eee Take no other. Sold 
by druggists 


ota. and up: 
weuLmice £ co. oon label. 











Order of Service 


Ussastig E the 


Scholars’ 
cadet form at 70 conta por 





last. Carriagesto hire. Bath-rooms 


_ BLATCHLEY'S 
Horizontal Freezer. 





ee guts oe Ice 
of the a quality in Ene be 


reaty, For, Sumas fee webnaited time. 








iva! ERNS 
MAGIC LAN TEENS 


Me EXHIE 


ag oy 3 MILLIGAN. 


128 CARS 


HOME-MADE TURKISH RUGS. 


This beautiful and bene | work has become so 
ral that we are filiin, 

Union. Wesend by Sool; postage paid, 
one dollar, a 


| 
4 





e pattern, stamped in colors on bur- 
io with book and directions for makin 


Winds up cord itselt. 
shows position of 









SOL BY Watchmakers, 
free. J.8. BiRcH 4 Co., 38 Dey Street, N. Y. 


Magic Lanterns and Slides wanted. 
Magic Lanterns and Slides for sale. 
jeaeeretes catalogue, 150 

20. 


in the world. Will 





ene- 
l-orders to every state in the 
on receipt of 


Eye Glass Holder 


“Aa” 
glasses 
reeled up. No breaking of 
glasses; very handy. 7. 


ds are in use. By 
2% cents. 
KETCHAM & 
McDOUGALL, Mfrs., 
__# Tberty Fiace, N. Y. 
Ma!) WILL NOT 
WING \—2°ANY WATCH EAR OUT. | 


By mall, 30c. Circular | 


Re; and Lecture, 10c. | 
J. Harbach, 809 Filbert St., Philadelphia. Pa. | 


of Suits, Caps, Belts, Pompons, Po: 
Hats, Epaule tome, 8 





2 Repucep. long in use. 
Send for Cirewlare. E. J. KNOWLTON, 








Our Latest Catatocus of Band bees ong — 150 Engravings 
m 
v, itands, ‘Outfits and 
8S pages of Vatuasie Lvvornmation for Musicians. Mailed free. 
LYON & BRALY, 55 Meares St... 


ors’ Stats and 
usic, contains 


Chicago, UL. 








Old Baths renewed. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 



































Send 145 Needles (assorted sizes), comprising 

kamnp Soe circular. Agents wanted. TURKISH RUG needed in any family — retail 
PA ERN CO.,, 339 Sixth Ave,, New York. — price in stores, 0c. ; 12 good Steel Pens, lic. ; 
AUTOMATIC 1 Sil ble, 0c. ; McLain’s 


pa oor og for imitating 


Pencil, Wc.; 1 C 


2D to 50D each), package 2c 





A A GREAT | OFFER 


Farms »? » Iai 


hol li b 1, 
9 vee we. 8 y mai 
1.25. 


Cc?" Remit 





ey to Sunday-school work 
e. 
Erticles, containi 
by mall for % cen 
BAKER, PRATT. & C0... School Furnishe 

19 BOND STREET, New York. 





Send for a sample oogy of the Scholar's Guarterty, 


ALPHA SQUARE CRAYONS: 


4g inch square and 1 inch comer, ° for shading, etc. 
Send for sam- | 

Our new catalogue of educationel and useful | 

184 pages and over 300 illustrations, | 







a whole year, 
on 


GET ee aes 
Catalogue free. COOK & BISSELL, 


music at half price. 
Cleveland, O. 


animals, lic.; 1 good Pocket Knife, 5Wc.; 1 
fine Rubber Comb, lc. ; 1 Memorandum 
Book (30 ) peared, lic. ; 1 Rubber-Tip “er 
ake Shaving Soap, l0c. ; 
2 good Penholders, lc. ; 5 Packs 
Seeds, 50c.; Mammoth Caltaws (heads 


Pumpkins (have been grown to weigh 1501), 
package 25c.; Serpent Cucumber (coils up 
like a snake, 2 to 6 feet in length), 
per pda wow Corn — 12 feet high, 160 b bushels per 


(price $3.50), _~ also the “F 


ify Paper (well worth $1), for 
postpaid, for only 
Specimen copy for: 3c. stamp. 
»y re 
P ye on LYONS, New Fox Address 
F RANK, FINCH, 


If preferred. I will send i the Needies, Pens, 
Rubber Comb, McLain’s Imitator Flower Ke me “ge, 


ower 


; Mammoth 
package 25c. ; 


I will send every 
article mentioned! 
lome and 
lumn illustrated 


Mention 
stered letter or 


de, New York. 


alf postpaid, f 





Stamps and Music. 








ere in Sere oa ee 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





persons who are to use the paper. 
may be made at any time to a club, at the 
the club, as Ara would be 





- 


See eenwna et enese aessenasesee q 60 





esigned to supply su 

heipa, in the line Of thelr apadial work, to which 

and scho! 

thly, and will be sent, on receipt of its price, only 
jo wubscribers af The Times who are or 

includt 

tendentas, and 

sending your renewal to The chou have pad 
Paper. please on ae date hg Seon in Gee 
r © Sunday ™ ven 
sddreas label Go The Times” 
fo copies, ove man 
100 one year 
Less than 

for leas than 


RINTENDENTS’ PAPER. 50 cents year, 
the is di . pertntondonta with 
have not access, It is pu 
tendents ( KY i ee artments meng a separate 
e 

rooms), and who, when Dtiering it, state 

THE WESTERLY LESSON LEAF. A separate leaf for 
100 rate. 

oe > of me Orders not taken 


THE SCHOLARS’ RTERLY. Oontains the 
sons for three Maen with colored map, 
music, etc., etc, 
Bingls copy, eke pose ose emareasa) 
ng . q waneee Senese 
100 Soplen three mon quarter). 
Single copies (one quarter), each.... ........«.««. 06 
copies, or over, to one address for one school, 
$18.00 per hundred. 
400 copies, or over, to one address, for one school, 
$16.00 per hundred. 
ae are taken for three or six months at the 
year 


GREAT BRITAIN. 





Times, begat free, for. ony ae 
ant by allthe principal newadealers, FB. A 
80 ; 
as will also The Scholars’ Quarterly, Dihce fourpence, 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


The uniform rate for ordinary advertisements is 20 
cents per agate line (14 lines to an inch), each inser- 
tion, whether for one time or mo ay — the 
months of November and December, these 

n, 


months there being a large extra een tapetner 
with a pressure of advert ng matter for its columns, 

30 cents per line. Advertise 
year, " 
rr, 


the rate will be 

ments nning early in the runn 
through Novem and December, i be 

at the increased rate for the eight issues of those 
months, It is believed that this uniform low rate, 
which makes THe SuNDAY L Timms the cheap- 


est advertist moiem, among the es 
weeklies, will “meet with ra paneee 
vertisers. The rate for 
type, leaded) In the Business 
fi. per counted line for each |f 
pecial Notices (solid agate) 40 cents per line 
n. en any ad agent 


Insertion at any seaso y 
offers lower rates than those here given, he 
iolates th upon which he is allowed the 


the rt 
regular nts’ commission, and thereby forfeits his 
right to the same, 4 

Subscriptions or Advertisements 





tters concernin, 
should be add to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut S8t., Philadelphia, 


AGENTS WANTED 
THE OBJECT TEACHING BIBLE 


The best Bible we have ever seen. We bought one 
several months ago, and really think It is worth double 
itscost. The children will love it, and receive everlast- 

leyan Christian Advocate, 


ing impressions from it — Wes 


The tlustrations give force to the letter of the word, 
and must impress indelibly its ew He truths, It 
surpasses everything of its kind.—Rev. J. George But 
ler, D.D., Washington, D. C. 


The possession of a copy of th's magnificent work 
ought to be counted the choicest treasure of every 
family.— Rev, B. Sunderiand, D.D,, Washington, D, C. 

Having a copy in my own home, I can testify to Its 
great excellence, and the peculiar fasci 


which it draws the children to the Book of books.— 
Rev. F. P. Goodwin, D.D., Chicago. 


We have hundreds of recommendations from leading 
men all over the country. Send tor circular and - 
ticular. Give age, experience, and territory wanked. 

Send this. W. J. HOLLAND, Springfield, Maas, 


SHUTE'’S TIME SAVING 


JRARY HOGS | 
VAN BE CMARCED | 
ie SIA Mineo 








PRICE, $1.50, 


HOWARD GANNETT, 
52 Bromfield 8t., Boston 








HOW TO INTRODUCE THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 70 FRIENDS. 





FILL THIS OUT AND MAIL IT. 





Joun D. WaTTLEs, 725 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


A reader of The Sunday School Times would like to have the person named below receive 
the paper for three months on trial, and encloses herein 25 cents to pay for the same, according 


to your offer to new subscribers. 





Pee eee Tere et Pe ee 


SOR HO REE E EEE TREE EE EERE HERE EES ESTEE ESOS EEE! SHEE EEEE 


SOOPER T EERE EERE ESET ERE EOS RESORT EERO EREE SEE SEE E EEE Eeeeee 


SOOPER RHEE TEETER ESTEE EEE HES OHSS TEER ES EES HE EeeeeEEEEeees 


ae _(This blank for use only by American subscribers, ) 








- BICLOW & MAIN’S 
New Sunday-school Song Book, 


GOOD AS GOLD 


GIVES UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION. 





Considered by many the BEST BOOK by the popular 
authors, Lowry and Doane. “a 


Try it! 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


73 Randolph 8' h Street, 
CHICAGO. | “tw yore 


176 


Pages of the choices. 
Music for Sunday 
Schools, Prayer 
and Praise Meet- 
ings, and a fine 
selection of 
Metre Tunes 
for Church 
Choirs. 


One copy sent In paper cov- 
er, on receipt of 25c. 













CLERGY- 
MEN, SvU- 
PERINTEN- 
DENTS & SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL 
Workers will find 
this to be decidedly 
the best MUSIC 
BOOK ever published. 
Contains 176 pages of the 
choicest music, including 
an elementary department 









gle copy 350.—$3.60 per dozen—$30. per 
100, CRIDER & BROTHER, 
Publishers, YORK, PA. 


NEW 


S. S. MUSIC BOOK. 
Wreath of Praise. 


THIS BOOK IS STILL FAR AHEAD OF ALL 
COMPETITORS, 


Give it a trial, in your school and you will 
soon discover the secret of its great popularity. 
The Charlestown (Mass.) News struck the key- 
note of its success, when in reporting a concert 
lately given by “Grace Mission” of that city 
it said: “ The book used was the WREATH OF 
PRAISE, by Asa Hull, of New York. The 
pieces are 80 well adapted to the children tha‘ 
they camnot help singing with acceptance.” 

Price in boards, 35 cents; $3.60 per dozen 
$30 per hundred. One spesimen copy, paper 
cover, mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 

The offer to Superiatendents found in previous 
numbers of this paper is still in force. 

Address 


ASA HULL, 


240 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. — 


MUSTO. *xoyr yung Bae 





Side.— New sacred = b W. Fart: 
—New song, by W.'T. ynne. 
Beta. Thoughts at Eve, by mn. pret 
reverie in int. @0 cts. Operatic French 

Porter. cts. General-.Grant's . 
—Delaney cts, Colonnade Waltz—J. R. H. 40 


. 
cts. Any piece of Music o 
LEE & WA. KER, 
1113 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPECTACLES 


THAT WILL SUIT ALL SIGHTS. Send three 
Stamps for an Illustrated Catalogue of 150 pages and 


be con 
R. & J. BECK, 


concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher as well as the 
advertiser,"by stating that’ you"saw the\adver- 
Gacment in The Sunday School Times. 








Always Freeh! Always Ready! 
One of the advantages that TaRRANT’s SELTZER 
APERIENT—being a dry white powder—has over 
many natural mineral waters, is the fact that it never 
becomes vapid or stale. It is, therefore, the most 
admirable preparation not only for travelers on land 
and sea, but for all who need a bright, fresh, sparkling 
alterative and corrective, and it is always readv. 





” LARGEST STOCK IN THE CITY. 
THE HENRY F. MILLER 


GrRanpD, PARLOR GRAND, UPRIGHT, SQUARE aND 
PATENT PEDAL UPRIGHT 


' KRPIEAMNOS. 
Used by all the greek artists. Universally recom- 
mended by the Musical Profession, 
PRONOUNCED THE Best PIANO OF THE Day. 





t 


The Linderman & Sons’ Pianos 
Compare with the best in Market. 
THEIR CYCLOID PIANO isa wonderful and im- 
portant invention. It substitutes a Parlor Grand. 


THE PALACE ORGAN 
kmanship, 


Has no superior in tone and wor 


For sale only b: 
©. J. HEPPE, 


PIANO AND OBGAN DEPOT, 


Cor. Sixth and Fhompson Streeta, Philadelphia, 


14-STOP ORGANS, 


Stool. book, and music, boxed and shipped, enly $85.00. 
New Pianos $195 to $1,600. Before you buy an instru- 
ment be sure to see his midsummer offer, illustrated, 
free. Address Daniel ¥. Beatty, Wasklagtes, HN. J. 
J.&R. Lamb, 59 Carmine St., N.Y: 
ARTISTIC BANNERS 


in colors and gold on sik, 














é Heraldic Devices, Symbols, &<. 


Send for Handbook by mail with 
stl information to 5° Carmine Street! 


RUCEEYS RELt rouge, 
hoole Tire inten + eto. FULL 
Wane lee. Cc sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
Clinton H. Menesly Bell Company, 
Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, BELL Povrpmss, 
Troy, N. Y., manufacture a superior quality of Bells. 
Specia! attention given to Church Bells. ga Cata- 
logues sent free to parties needing ear 















= 


x 
SL 


CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL 
BANNERS, MOTTOES 
Mastin ea ta ware 





For Asniversaries. Concerts, Church Festivals and 
other occasion§,. Address 


AOWARD GANNETT, 
52 Bromfield St., Boston. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


e Insurance OF 
OF PHILADEL 
INCORPORATED 188. 
ASSETS, (2,011, 112.11 


CaPIt. 000,00, 
“WEN DEV ene, President, 
JOHN iy THOMBQN, Aart Secretary, _ 





WORTH REPEATING. 


——~> 


THE OLD WELL. 
(Maria H. Burditt, in the Hartford Times. ] 


Under the shady apple trees, 

Looking up to the sun and the breeze, 
Walled about with its mossy bands, 

The ancient well of the homestead stands ; 


Its time-worn curb in the grass sunk deep, 
High in the air its tall well-sweep, 

Where the sailing swallows come and go, 
Or sun themselves in a slanting row. 


Feathery ferns wave over its edges, 
Lichens cling to the stony ledges, 
And all the stars of the evening sky 
In its silent darkness seem to lie. 


Wayfaring men with weary feet 

Stop to drink of its waters sweet— 

To watch the bucket with crystal drip 
Bring up its comfort for eye and lip. 


And the laborers come when the sun is high, 
With their dinner-pails, from the fields near by, 
And, resting there, will sometimes tell 

Of Michael Griswold, who dug the well. 


O grandsire mine, you did not know, 
When you dug the well so long ago— ‘ 
When you gathered the stones and piled in a 


heap, 
And laid the foundations strong and deep; 


When you yoked your oxen at break of day, 

And into the forest plodded away, 

Where you wakened the young birds out of 
their sleep, 

As you felled a tree for the long well-sweep— 


Little you knew when you reared it high, 
With its chain and bucket to swing thereby, 
And the post in the ground did firmly fit, 
What an excellent job you made of it. 


You did not know that the well’s smooth face 
Would bear the pictures of all your race ; 
That long after you had passed away, 

Your children’s children would round it play. 


When I was a child I used to see 
Pleasant faces looking with me: 
Father and mother—kith and kin— 
Shadowed its quiet depths within. 


Now when I lean and look, ah me! 
What is the picture that I see? 

A weary face, some tresses gray, 
And the tranquil heavens—far away. 


ONE SINNER. 
(From The Truth.] 

There are Christiansewho imagine that if 
they cannot address crowds, if they cannot 
engage in some work which excites public 
attention, nothing remains for them to do. It 
may serve to correct this serious mistake, if 
we remember that much of our Lord’s minis- 
try was gccupied in dealing with individual 
souls, and that many of his marvelous dis- 
courses we owe to his interviews with various 
persons, one by one, whom he met on his 
pathway to the cross. Indeed, the order of 
advancing his cause, and hastening his king- 
dom, is finely intimated and illustrated in the 
first chapter of John’s Gospel. Andrew heard 
the testimony of the Baptist concerning him, 
and “first findeth his own brother Simon.” 
“The day following, Jesus would go forth 
into Galilee, and findeth Philip,” and “ Philip 
findeth Nathanael.” So it should be still: 
Jesus finds one sinner ; and that saved sinner 
ought to go out immediately, and find 
another sinner. 

In the third chapter of John we have our 
Lord teaching the great doctrine of regenera- 
tion “by night” to one man ; and this is fol- 
lowed by the wondrous unfolding of the love 
of God for a lost world, and salvation through 
faith in the uplifted Christ. If he had been 
unwilling to labor for the conversion of one 
sinner, if he had pleaded the necessity for 
rest at the time when men sleep, there is no 
telling what we would have lost in the omis- 
sion of these precious verses, that have 
brought life and gladness to a countless multi- 
tude. But he uke to that one sinner by night 
with no less interest and earnestness than he 
would have shown, if he had been addressing 
ten thousand anxious hearers. 

In the fourth chapter it is said, “ He must 
needs go through Samaria,” but the only 
“needs” was the constraint of his grace to re- 
veal himself as the Christ to a sinful and sor- 
rowing woman, groping her way in the dark 
for something that could purify and save. To 
this one sinner he reveals a truth which Gre- 
cian culture and philosophy never perceived ; 
“God is a spirit: and they that worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth.” To 
this one sinner he makes known the well of 
salvation, springing up into everlasting life, 
and tells her it is the gift of God. What would 
we not have missed, if he had thought it be- 
neath him to seek that one sinner, and such a 
sinner ? ss 

In the fifth chapter we see him noticing an 
impotent and friendless man; and the won- 
derful words that follow spring from his 
grace to a single soul. If it had not been for 
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his interest in one sinner, we might never 
have read the sweet assurance that has given 

to so many troubled hearts, “ Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, He that heareth my 
word, and believeth on him that sent me, 
hath everlasting life, and shall not come into 
condemnation; but is passed from death unto 
life”’ The whole of the chapter, containing 
forty-seven verses, we owe to the fact that 
Jesus looked with loving sympathy upon a 
poor, helpless cripple. 

So the whole of the sixth chapter, contain- 
ing seventy-one verses, takes its rise in a con- 
versation with Philip about five barley loaves 
and two small fishes. The most trivial inci- 
dents our Lord eagerly seized as the means of 
reaching the souls of men, and as the medium 
for communicating the grandest truth. Noth- 
ing was too great for his power; nothing was 
too minute for his notice. It is in this chapter 
we read, “I am the bread of life: he that 
cometh to me shall never hunger; and he 
that believeth on me shall never thirst... . 
Verily, verily, I say unte you, He that believ- 
eth on me hath everlasting life. I am that 
bread of life.” 

The eighth chapter, consisting of fifty-nine 
verses, is due to his grace manifested to one 
sinner, taken in the act of adultery, and 
dragged before him to receive his condemna- 
tion, or to force him into antagonism to the 
righteous law of Moses. “ But Jesus stooped 
down, and with his finger wrote on the ground.” 
Dust throughout the Scriptures is the symbol 
of death, and he was writing the sentence of 
death against her accusers, against herself, and 
against himself as the substitcte of sinners, 
that perfect grace might flow forth along the 
channel of unsullied righteousness for every 
believer. “Jesus was left alone, and the 
woman standing in the midst.” She too 
might have gone, but she could not tear her- 
self away from One who could pity and save; 
while to the conceited Jews he said, “If ye 
believe: not that I am, ye shall die in your 
sins.” 

For the ninth and also the tenth chapters, 
for there should be no division here, we are in- 
debted to his kindness and sympathy shown to 
a man born blind. He was passing by to esca 
the stones of his infuriated enemies, but he 
paused in the face of danger long enough to 
give sight to one wretched sinner. It is to 
this fact, and to his watchfulness in seeking 
opportunities to speak to a single soul, we owe 
his beautiful discourse about himself as the 
good Shepherd, and the testimony that forms 
so sure a resting-place for our faith: “My 
sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and 
they follow me: and I give unto them eternal 
life ; and they shall never perish, neither shall 
any pluck them out of my hand.” 

But enough probably has been written to 
indicate the value of one sinner in the esti- 
mation of the Lord Jesus Christ, and to stimu- 
late his faithful followers to more earnest 
effort in behalf of individuals whom they 
may meet. It may be that the coarsely 
clad boy or girl they kindly take by the 
hand on the streets will develop, under 
the quickening and transforming power 
of the Holy Ghost, into a devoted min- 
ister or consecra missionary of the 
cross. The Holy Ghost took Philip away 
from preaching to a great crowd, in order to 
preach to the eunuch, and none can tell the 
result that followed the conversation of that 
one man. At all events, we know that “there 
is joy in the presence of the angels of God 
over one sinner that repenteth,” be that sinner 
old or young, rich or poor, high or low. 
“ Let him know, that he which converteth the 
sinner from the error of his way shall save a 
soul from death, and shall hide a multitude 
of sins” (James 5: 20). 


BELIEF IN ONE’S WORK. 
(From The Morning Star.] 

Successful workers wi!l generally be found 
to be those who believe the most intensely. 
Even in speech, the effectiveness of an utter- 

“ance may often be measured by the force of 
the conviction that prompted it. Much more 
is 1t true of work, that its results depend 
largely upon the faith with which we pursue 
it. So of a man’s moral convictions; if they 
are feeble, his moral life will be feeble also. 
If he utters a truth, it will carry the im- 
pression that he is in some doubt about it; 
and even the most palpable truism might be 
taken from his lips at a discount. 

Apply the principle to a man in business. 
Let him believe thoroughly in his work, that 
it is honorable and may be made profitable, 
and he will be likely to pursue it more en- 
thusiastically and earnestly, and if there are 
either dollars or honors in it he will be pretty 
sure to gain them. A brickmaker with a 
firm conviction that there is a fortune in his 
bank of clay would be much more likely to 
realize it than the owner of a gold-mine who 
doubted the success of working it. 

Only let one’s convictions be strong enough 
to stand alone, and there need be few fears but 
they will make their way. Their intensity 
will overcome not only one’s own doubts, but 
those of other people. They will laugh at 
clouds, and come bounding inte port on the 


crest of the very wave that croakers said 
would whelm them. 

Of course it is essential that the convictions 
be wholesome and rightly aimed. The hunter 
does not hit the bird in the air who aims 
at its image in the water. Much less, if his 

n be loaded with sand. Let truth be in the 

eart, and it will aspire upward instead of 
downward—provided a downward aspiration 
were possible. Then its beats will be blows, 
and every blow will drive falseness further 
back. The person with even a limited expe- 
rience doesn’t need to be told that weak opin- 
ions beget sickly offspring, and that all vaga- 
bond morals are born of doubt. 
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The most Popular Pons in use. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 

REWARD CARDS FOR SUNDAY AND DAY 
SCHOOLS. Prices to suit the times—over 500 kinda 
and designs—comprising Motto Cards—Reward Cards 
—Scripture Text Cards-Sentiment Cards— Bible Verse 
Cards—Good Desire Cards—an 
TEACHERS price list EDUCATIONAL CAR 
SENT FREE to weg hone ny J. H. 
SONS, Publishers of Novelties in Fine Arta, 141 to 147 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 








s Reduction in Price. 

Paper Covers . . 35 cents. 

Cloth “ Pvt ben 
Address 


HOWARD GANNETT, 
52 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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ON ONE LEAF. | 
An Order of Service. 

Opening Hymns. 

A Quarterly Review. 


A Responsive Review Exercisa 


The above are taken from The Scholars’ 
Quarterly for the present quarter, and are 
printed on one leaf. They can be used in any 
-school. Price, 75 cents per hundred copies. 
Sent by mail without cost of postage to the 
purchaser. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


‘Columbia Bycicle 


A wonderful thing, easily 
mastered, used by ministers, 
lawyers, doctors, priests, mer- 
chants, clerks, students, etc. 
When once possessed of one, 
no’ inducement would make 
you part with it, as you would 
be able to outdo the best horse. 

















Send three-cent stamp for 
price-list and fllustrated cata- 
. logue, or ten cents for cata- 


y THE POPE MF’'G Co., 
__&Summer 8t,, Boston, Mass. 


"USE A BINDER 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 
use a binder. 





We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 
binders have been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 


manufacture. 


The papers can be placed in 








the binder week by week, thus keeping the 


file complete. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


In ordering goods, or in making inquary con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
ull oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Tunes, 
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WALTER BAKER 


Dorchester, Mass, 
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CHOCOLATE; BROMA, AND COCOA 


In their best and purest form, contain every ingredient that is needful for the 
sustenance and growth of the human system, being composed, as determined by 
chemical analysis, of starch, gum, gluten, oil, and a white crystallizable sub. 
stance called theobromine, similar to theine in tea, but containing more nitrogen, 
and being an important adjunct to nutrition. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


Our Book of Choice Chocolate Receipts will be sent free to any address. 
LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. 








THE SALVATOR FOR INVALIDS AND THE 
ACED. 

INCOMPARASLE ALIMENT FOR THE 
CROWTH AND PROTECTION OF 
INFANTS AND CHILDREN. h 
A_SUPERIOR NUTRITIVE IN CONTINUED 
FEVERS, AND A RELIABLE REMEDIAL 
ACENT IN ALL DISEASES OF THE 
STOMACH AND INTESTINES. 


SUPERIOR NUTRITION THE LIFE. 
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MEDINA FOOD 


Jo served celebrated Dietetic Preparation |s, In composition, principally the CLUTEN 
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derived from the WHITE WINTER FLINT WHEAT CEREAL, a solid extract, the 

Invention of an eminent Chemist. It has not only been highly recommended but 
certified to by a large number of Chemists and Physicians--representing a very high degree 
of medical science--as the Safest, Most Acceptable and Reliable Food for the Crowth and 
Protection of INFANTS and CHILDREN, and for MOTHERS lacking Sufficient Nourish- 
ment for their offspring. 

Unlike those preparations made from animal or vinous matter, which are liable to 
stimulate the brain and irritate the digestive organs, it embraces in its elementary compo-~- 
sition--That which makes strong Bone and Muscle. That which makes good Fiesh and 
Blood. That which Is easy of Digestion--never constipating. That which Is kind and 
friendly to the Brain, and that which acts as a preventive of those Intestinal Disorders 
Incidental to Childhood. SOLD BY 

And, while it would be difficult to con- Wan i a 
ceive of anything In Food or Dessert more pr GEIST 
Creamy and Delicious, or more Nourishing ed AND na 
and Strengthening as an aliment in Fevers, ISTS 
Pulmonary Complaints, Dyspepsia and Cen- IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
eral Debility, its Rare Medicinal Excelience in aneicn aiee aaetanh oa 
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all Intestinal Diseases, especially in Dysentery, 
Chronic Diarrhea and Cholera infantum has JouN CARLE & SONS. NEW YORK, 
& JELLY PRES 
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They 
sold on COMMISSION. They 
PicruRgE PaPEss, illustrating P 
bi are NOT to be found forsale in grog shops. They 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, New Jersey 
They ARE put up in plain paper, at the lowest cost. 
The purchaser, therefore, pays for smxD, and not for 
cy paper and printing. They ARE sold by gE 
SPECTABLE Merchants, Druggists, Grocers, etc., WHO 
Buy THEM OUTRIGHT, they know THEY 
WILL PROVE SATISFACTORY TO THEIR CUSTOMERS. 
They ARE to be had In any quantity in rs—in 4 
> packages, in pints of Peas, |, ani rn, or in 
uli. 








FORSEEDING AND EXTRACTING JUICE 
FROM ALLE RUITS ado BERRIES. 
EVERY FAMILY NEEDS ONE. 
IF your MERCHANT DOES NOT KEEP THEM, send enn 
for Landreths’ Rural Register and Almanac, contain- 
ing catalogue and prices, and order them direct from 
headquarters. In writing, please mention 8. 8. Times. 
DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 
21 and 2% South 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AN OFFER 


To Consumers of TEA and COFFEE. 
THE GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 


801 Wasuineton Sr., Boston, Mass., 


Offer inducements tor consumers of TEA and COFFEE 
mn some of the many 

During the past four that we have been estab- 
lished in Boston, we have sent out over SEVEN 
THQUSAND of these Club orders. 

Below are a few of the many Premiums offered. 

With a $ Order we send a Silver- Plated Caster. 

With a $10 Order we send an English China Tea Set 
of 45 pieces. 

With a $15 Order we send a Silver-Plated Caster, 
Pickle Dish and Butter Dish, or an English China 
rated Tea Set of 44 pieces. 

With a $20 Order we send a French China Gold Band 
Tea Set of 44 pieces, or an English China Dinner Set 
of 106 pieces 

For a Price List of our Teas and a full list of Pre- 
miums send us a postal, with addr plainly written. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE EXERCISE 
which Jewett’s Revol- 
ving Perch Cage far- 
nishes will give heaith 

© and prolong the life of 
q Q your pet canary. It is 
. “a to witness 
ey the joy and delight to 

& the bird in gpwntine 
this cage. Sold by the 
tradeevery where. Send 
for circular. 


Sole manufacturers, 
John C. Jewett 


STIND FOR CALRLOGOE FALE . 
ENTERPRISE MANUFG.C? 
PHILADELPHIA PA. 

: FOR SALE BY 
THE HARDWARE TRADE, 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 











Set Complete in Terry, $55. 
Set Complete in Plush, 860. 


Parlor, Lodge, and Church Furniture. 
No charge tor Packing. Send for Lllustrated Catalogue. 
SHAW, APPLIN a 
27 SUDBURY 8T.. BOSTON. 
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Only Five Cents ! 


Tris is all asingle number of THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY costs. Do you not want to 
put it into the hands of your scholars? It is a 46 page book, and is issued every three months, 
The number for July, August, and September contains a beautiful colored map, two full-page 
pictures, the text of the International lessons, notes and questions, home readings, parallel 
passages, Bible dictionary pages, a quarterly review, a responsive review exercise, an order of 
service, a thanksgiving service, and eight pages of appropriate music. The colored map alone 
8 worth the price of the whole book. The Quarterly wiil be sent by mail at the following rates : 
Single copy, one year (four numbers), 20 cents; 100 copies, one year, 20 dollars; single 
copies (one quarter), 5 cemts each ; 200 copies or over to one address, for one school, 18 dollars 
per hundred, a year; 400 copies or over to one address, for one school, 16 dollars per hundred 
a year. No charge for postage. Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly 
rate, A specimen copy will be sent free to any superintendent or teacher requesting it. 
Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Phila. 


where prices are lowest; 
where most care is taken 
to serve customers accept- 
ably; and where you have 
the right to return whatever 
is not satisfactory. 
There—no matter where 
you are—if you make your 
wants known and avail your- 
self of your privileges, you 
will get the, best things in 
the best way, promptly and 


HOW TO 
GET almost 
Everything. 


Do you how how to get 
in the easiest way and to best 
advantage what you want for without trouble or risk; 
dress and house-furnishing ? sometimes by mail, some- 

First, how: Write for a times by express, almost 
catalogue; see what you can always at less cost for car- 
learn from it about the things riage than the money you 
you want. Ifsamples can a save in the price. 
useful to you, ask for them 
and state your wants. so 
plainly that exactly the right 
samples can be sent. 

Second, where: The place 
where goods are kept in the 
greatest variety ; where they 
are sold for what they really 
are in respect to quality ; 


John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chestnut, Thirteenth, Market and Juniper. 
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CAHILL HOUSE, Third Ave. ‘ond iagedis St, Asbury Park, New Jersey. 


Mrs. M. D. Cahill, having Pape sane the CAHILL HOUSE, reopened it June 10, 1880. 
The house is surrounded by wide piazzas and balconies, and has been elegantly furnished 
throughout, each bedroom having spring beds, gas, etc. it is only two minutes’ walk from th 
beach and aw 4 bathing-grounds. e comfort and } egy se of the guests will be carefully 
studied. coach will meet every train, and convey ests to the house, free of charge. 
Please hand checks to my coachman, who will see that at baggage is delivered without delay. 
Having added many new attractions, the coming season be even more successful than the 
last. Carriages to hire. Bath-rooms and tollinecatie Also laundry connected with the 
House. Boats on each lake, for the pleasure of guests, free. Private stable for use of guests 
having their own horses. Rooms may be e and information obtained of Mrs. M. D. ahill, 
Asbury Park, N. J., or 1314 Arch Btreet, iladelphia, where her large double house (over 
thirty rooms) is open all the year for permanent and transient guests. 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 


15 Vols. Over 13,000 Pages. Price During July, $6.25. 


Among the wonderful things which have been accomplished for lovers of good books by the “ Literary 
jane mane pl perhaps the most wonderful is the reproduction of this great Encyclopedia at a merely 
nominal cost. 
It is a verbatim reprint of the last English edition, in 15 beantiful vole, clear nonpareil type, hana- 
paey bonnd in —_— for 87.50 ; the same printed on finer heavier paper, ne and beund in half 
gilt top, price $1 ee. The first ten volumes oes sendy for phys VoL 1 will be ready July 10. 
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$6.25. An Amazing Offer. $6.25. 


The more widely 3 and rapidly these volumes are scattered, the grater is their influence in inducing other 
purchasers of this and our many s' Moneers blications. According’ y wegive special terms to early subscribers. 

To all orders and money ar ived nye =e. month of July, we will supply the 15 volumes, in 
cloth, for $6.25, and in half Russia, mit top, for $12. » Te any one sending from any place, where we have 
no special agent (us eepelly the leading bookseller of the town), a club ot five orders, we will allow a commission of 
me cent. es issued be sent at once by express, and the when 
A *pecimen A oe» in cloth will be —y post-paid, for 50 cents, or in half Russia, gilt top, for $1.00, and 
= returned at once, if not satis: 

“ Chambers’s a .. comprises the first 15 volumes of our “ Library of Universal Know!- 

edge,” ‘and the remaining v bh ives, will be sold separately when published. 


Standard Books. 


21 vols., $10.50. Stories and Tr. 


$2 50. 
3 vols., $1.50, 
cents. Taine’s History of English Tiaaten, 75 cents. 
3 vols., $1 80. Cecil’s Book of Natural History, $1. 
Lite terature, 4 vols.,, $2. Pictorial Handy Lexicon, 25 cents, 
vols., $3. rows’ goss Papers, 50 cents. 
3 vols., $1.50. M orks 60 cents. 
50 cents. " Ba of Bib. Literature, 2 vols., $2. 
nolons History, 
Banith’s Dictionary of Lv ible, illus., 90 cents. 
Biography. 50 cents. Works of Flavius Josephus, 
llus., 50 cents. f i. opkins, tllus., 50 cents. 
Health by Exercise, Dr. Geo. H. Taylor, 40 cents. 
Health for Women, Dr. Geo. H. Taylor, 35 cents. 
Library Magazine, 10 cents a No., $i a year. 
Library Magazine, bound volumes, 60 cents. 
Leaves from the Diary of an Old vane er, $1. 

Each of the above bound in cloth. If by mall, post- 
age extra. Most of the books are also published in 
fine editions aan fine bindings at high er prices. 
cents. wre 5 Catalogues and — to Clubs 

Travels, illus., 50 cents. nt on request. 

Remit by bank draft, money order, registered letter, or by express. T itietielns of one dollar may be sent 
in postage stamps. Address 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANCE, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, egy a? Tribune Building, New York. 


AGENCIES :—Boston, H ay Py Philadelphia, Leary & Co.; Cincinnati, Robert Clarke & Co.; Indian- 
lis, Bowen, Stewart & Oe: levi ham, Clarke & Co.; Toledo » Brown, Eager & Co.; "Chicago, 














E. & aieee, 5 illus., 50 cents. 
50 cents. 


references (pre- 


apo 
Alden & Chadwick ; jin smaller towns, the le ming Bos Bookseller, only’ one LA a place. 





Charch Sets PPainclets 
$35 to $500. 


Delivered free anywhere within the New Eng- 
land and Middle States. 50 Styles in Stock. 
Pews, Settees, Cushions, Chairs, Lo. Fon, 


‘Ss, 
Altars, and Tables, of the most approved patterns, 
Photographs and price list mailed free it applied for. 


Paine’s Furniture Manufactory, 


48 CaNAL and’14] ®xIzND Sts..Boston,Mass. 








Seana of I to Ta and AGENTS’ 
H : hy . pape pempemen oe fe beg ere al cand 25 NEEDLES. ohn, A i= ONRGN 
Fim, Manurcturer, 218 Market Street, Philadelphia, CEDLE OS Ss kT a Aves, 


‘Tas Gunder Gono! Times holds itesif responsible for the chsracter of the advertisements it contains, and will refund to its subscribers any money that they lose through fraudulent advertisements in its columns. 











